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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





1948 was a mighty big year for addi- 
tions to the telephone world. 





Your own particular telephone is 
more valuable today, millions of calls 
go through clearer and quicker, be- 
cause of the many things that have 
been done to extend and improve 
service. 

You can call more people, and more 
people can call you, because nearly 
3,000,000 Bell telephones were added 
to the telephone population — many 
in your own community. 

Long Distance service is faster and 
there is more of it because 1,800,000 
miles of new circuits were added. A 
total of $1,500,000,000 was invested 
in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 

We broke all records for the volume 
of new telephone construction, the dol- 
lars we put into the job and the num- 
ber of telephone people on the job. 

We're going to keep right on work- 
ing and building in 1949 to make 
your telephone service a bigger bargain 
than ever. 


: a 
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James Harvey Robinson and the 
New School for Social Research 


By LUTHER V. HENDRICKS 


An Academic Reform Following the First World War 


HE New School for Social 

Research, established in New 

York City in Ig9gIg9, was an 
experiment in educational liberalism. 
It marked a reaction against aca- 
demic traditions in the curriculums, 
the system of courses, credits, and 
degrees, and the organization and 
administration of institutions of higher 
learning. The movement which led 
to the founding of the New School 


was initiated by James Harvey 
Robinson. 
Robinson, born in Bloomington, 


Illinois, in 1863, had graduated from 
the normal school at Normal, Illi- 
nois, and had gone to Harvard, where 
he obtained his Bachelor’s degree in 
1887 and his Master’s degree the fol- 
lowing year. In 1888 Robinson went 
to Europe to spend a semester study- 
ing German at Strasbourg, where his 
brother Benjamin was studying bot- 
any. After spending one semester at 
Strasbourg he moved to the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg, where he received 


careful training in the technique and 
methodology of historical research 
under Von Holst. After completing 
his doctorate in history in 1890 at 
Freiburg, Robinson returned to the 
United States. 

In 1891 he accepted a position as 
lecturer in history at the University 
of Pennsylvania and, after serving in 
this capacity for about two years, 
was promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship, a position which he held 
until his resignation. In 1895 Robin- 
son went to Columbia University as 
professor of European history ‘and 
remained there until tg18. 

A man of restless mind, ever given 
to the challenge of current ideas and 
conditions, he took an active part in 
the revision of history teaching in 
schools and colleges; he introduced 
the study of intellectual history at 
Columbia. He wrote, alone or in 
collaboration with Charles A. Beard, 
college and high-school textbooks 
that were widely adopted and very 
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influential. At the same time he 
was a caustic critic of higher educa- 
tion as he had come to know it. 

As early as 1900, while Robinson 
was acting dean of Barnard College, 
he gave some thought to the prevail- 
ing college program. He expressed 
the conviction that the traditional 
liberal-arts curriculum needed to be 
broadened to include all the great 
fields of human interest of which a 
college could take cognizance. His 
dissatisfaction with the aims and 
accomplishments of the college course 
may be ascertained from the following: 


In the clumsy traditional justification 
of the college course—e.g., intellectual 
and moral discipline and preparation for 
a successful career—no account is taken 
of one great and important result of a 
truly adequate education, namely, the 
successful pursuit in afterlife of the high- 
est and most enduring forms of pleasure. 
A study which does not afford an oppor- 
tunity to develop and cultivate the 
beautiful in all its forms is obviously 
imperfect, whatever else it may offer. 

. If we can inculcate, as we flatter 
ourselves that we can, a love of righteous- 
ness and truth, we may surely be justified 
in the hope of promoting, by appropriate 
instruction, an appreciation of the 
beautiful.! 


The next year he reasserted the 
necessity of reorganizing and expand- 
ing the college curriculums, since 
much of the knowledge offered a 
generation ago was no longer so sig- 
nificant as it once appeared. The 
vast quantities of new knowledge had 
cast doubt upon many long-estab- 
lished beliefs. Therefore, the advan- 
tages of the traditional college 
education were limited. He defined 
the true benefits of a college education 


1Robinson, James H. “On the Education of 
Women,” Columbia University Quarterly, II (June, 
1900), Pp. 229. 
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in this manner: 

The real advantage of the college 
course must lie hereafter, as it has always 
really lain in the past, not in knowledge 
but in the cultivation of those faculties 
which promise to be the greatest source 
of satisfaction to ourselves and our 
friends as the years go on. We can not 
exclude a single science that has found a 
place in our colleges; we are far more 
likely to increase than to diminish the 
number. . . . The hope of the future lies 
not in compromise or hopeless reaction 
but in the spirit in which the newer sub- 
jects are taught and in a clarifying of the 
teacher’s mind as to the exact aims which 
he proposes to reach.? 


In 1910 Robinson again empha- 
sized the necessity of revaluating the 
liberal arts as then taught; he sug- 
gested that colleges were permitting 
themselves to be bound together too 
much by tradition, and in so doing 
were failing to appreciate the changed 
conditions which had been discrediting 
older educational ideals and methods 
for some time. He urged his fellow 
educators to emancipate themselves 
from the ancient aversion to the 
practical, and to utilize the practical 
as a basis for a liberal education. All 
that was taught would thus be in 
closer relation to the realities of life. 


IS growing dissatisfaction with 

contemporary education was ac- 
centuated by the coming of the first 
World War with its universal regimen- 
tation and dogmatic intolerance. The 
first manifestation of his uneasiness 
came in an article entitled ‘““War and 
Thinking,” which appeared in the 
New Republic during the early months 


*Robinson, James H. “The Elective System 
and a Liberal Education Historically Considered,” 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Prepuratory Schools — 
Middle States and Maryland, 1901. Albany: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1902. p. 21. 
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of the war. He condemned the fierce 
outburst of national feeling which 
had driven reason into hiding and 
left the field to arrogance, hate, and 
suspicion. This, he felt, was especially 
true in Germany, where even great 
scientists defended German aggres- 
sion. Their blind devotion he at- 
tributed to the success of the German 
Kultur program. Robinson looked 
upon the whole German program as 2 
negation of the social and intellectual 
progress that had been gained by our 
modern age. He said: 

. Just at a time when all the older 
notions of race are being undermined by 
anthropologists, historians and_biolo- 
gists, the Germans would have us accord 
them a position of racial supremacy; just 
when the world is becoming unified eco- 
nomically and scientifically, the Germans 
clamor for an exceptional position in the 
brotherhood of nations; just when the 
principle and practice of war is attacked 
on every hand, the Germans produce the 
classical defense of war and exalt its 
practice to a fine art; just when monarchs 
by the grace of God are disappearing 
from the earth, the Germans would have 
us listen devoutly to the archaic utter- 
ances of their king and emperor.’ 


Robinson’s words left no doubt as to 
the feeling of repugnance engendered 
in him by the German program of 
falsification and perversion. 

His interest in intellectual history 
quite naturally led him to examine 
the type of thinking that had led to 
supernationalism and ultimately to 
the unspeakable atrocities and car- 
nage of the first World War. Robin- 
son observed that patriotism was 
particularly difficult to-analyze fairly 
and patiently because of its instinctive 
nature. It was apparently related to 
the ancient tribal spirit which in- 

8] (December 19, 1914), pp. 17, 18. 
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cluded not only affection for one’s 
own group, pride and confidence in 
its natural superiority and past 
achievements, but also a dangerous 
suspicion, jealousy, and misunder- 
standing of other groups. This unfor- 
tunately often degenerated further 
into hate and war’s unspeakable bru- 
tality. Consequently, our modern 
age, which had changed the Atlantic 
Ocean from a barrier against Euro- 
pean misunderstandings and hatreds 
to a highway of communication and 
had made the world much smaller, 
required a new kind of patriotism if 
peace was to be maintained. The old 
patriotism had always found too 
many ready excuses for underrating 
misunderstanding and for hating 
other races of people; the new patriot- 
ism, to serve our smaller and more 
intimate world, would have to focus 
upon the encouragement of emotions 
befitting this novel situation.‘ 

Furthermore, in viewing the con- 
flict dispassionately, Robinson came 
to the conclusion that the Allied 
Powers had no monopoly on virtue 
and were in as much need of changing 
their ways of thinking and acting as 
the Central Powers. In speaking of 
the situation he said: 

As I look over the whole sad story, it 
does not seem to me that Germany is so 
distinguished a sinner as is now com- 
monly believed. Her military people 
have been very cruel and ruthless; but 
otherwise she does not seem to be much 
less behind the times than those who are 
fighting her. England and Japan say 
they are going to keep her colonies; Italy, 
Serbia and Roumania all insist on grab- 
bing more land; and England has quietly 
been going ahead in Mesopotamia and 


‘Robinson, James H., 
article by M. E. Ravage, 
Foreign Born,” Century, 
Ppp. 201-202. 


in the introduction to an 
“The Loyalty of the 
XCIV (June, 1917), 
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Syria getting ready for an extension of 
her empire in those directions. 

I hate the German government and 
attitude, but I hate the absurd lust of the 
allies and the wild and unreasoning 
patriotism of many of our own leaders.® 


Robinson was alarmed not only 
by the excessive national patriotism 
and greed revealed in the enemy 
countries during the war but also by 
the persistent manifestation of intol- 
erance and regimentation here in 
America. In 1917, in the Afélantic 
Monthly, he registered a strong pro- 
test against the suppression of free 
speech and the generally repressive 
measures taken by the government. 
He expressed the opinion that it was 
particularly unfortunate in our critical 
times, when scrupulous thinking and 
ruthless analysis of the accepted 
principles of our social and political 
order were needed, that attempts 
should be made to stop the free flow 
of ideas; however, repressive measures 
such as censorship, the breaking up 
of public meetings, and the expulsion 
of teachers from our schools and col- 
leges indicated repeated assaults upon 
free thinking and speech. 


ITHIN the bounds of his own 

campus at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Robinson had witnessed a repres- 
sion of academic freedom resulting in 
the dismissal of Catell and Dana and 
the resignation of Charles Beard.‘ 
His own dissatisfaction over this turn 


5“T etter to Sarah,” December 31, 1917. Robin- 
son was in the habit of writing weekly letters to his 
sister Sarah. These reveal many of his interests 
and activities. They are now with the Robinson 


Papers, which are in the possession of Albert H. 
Bushnell of Springfield, Massachusetts, Robinson’s 
nephew and for several years his secretary. 

6Catell and Dana were dismissed from Columbia 
University for their attitude and activities in trying 
to prevent American entrance into the World War. 
Beard left in protest against Columbia’s action. 
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of events was revealed in a letter to 
his sister: 


At present we are particularly wrought 

up over President Butler’s absurd chatter 
in his last report, and by Giddings’ con- 
duct in helping to dismiss three excellent 
teachers in the school. Under the cloak 
of patriotism one can shuffle off both 
his intellect and humanity and then 
proudly boast of his superior nobility of 
spirit.” 
All this intolerance and repression was 
particularly distasteful to Robinson, 
who had always prided himself upon 
his painstaking search for the truth. 
Moreover, by this time, Robinson 
had, through his continued study of 
intellectual history and the story of 
man’s progress throughout the long 
ages, come to the conclusion that man, 
in order to extricate himself from his 
present muddle, must be willing to 
relinquish his undue reverence for 
established habits of thought and 
submit to thorough, unhampered 
criticism, not only of the existing 
moral, social, and political institutions, 
but also of the very ideas and stand- 
ards that underlay them. Robinson 
felt that this momentous challenge to 
change man’s thinking could not be 
met in the traditional institution of 
higher learning, which appeared to 
him archaic, stereotyped, and cir- 
cumscribed by rigid curriculums, state 
examinations, and solemn degree- 
granting convocations. Even if these 
weaknesses were eliminated, the 
schools and colleges were still unable, 
because of social pressure, to deal with 
highly controversial issues concerning 
the welfare of man.® 


™ Letter to Sarah,” December 31, 1917. 

8Robinson, James H. “A Journal of Opinion,” 
New Republic, III (May 8, t918) PP. 9-11. 

*Robinson, James H. Yew School,” 
School and Society, X1 (Janu ary 2 pth pp. 129-32 
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UT of Robinson’s dissatisfaction 

with the traditional educational 
practices and restraints grew his plan 
for a new institution of higher learn- 
ing. He did not immediately define 
his ideas but speculated with his 
intimate friends, Charles A. Beard, 
John Dewey, Alvin Johnson, Caroline 
Bacon, Wesley C. Mitchell, Carlton 
Hayes, Thorstein Veblen, Emily 
James Putnam, and others, on devel- 
oping an institution of higher learning 
that would be unhampered by re- 
quirements, degrees, or other aca- 
demic traditions, and that would be 
free from the repressive influences so 
evident all about him. Robinson’s 
chief interest lay in creating an insti- 
tution that would cast aside academic 
formality, offer an opportunity for 
intelligent people to meet informally, 
and enable scholars to get along 
without official pose. 

Robinson’s plan for a new type of 
school appears to have crystallized 
early in 1918. In writing to his sister 
Sarah, he described his activities as 
follows: 


I have been spending some time on the 
plan of a new school of social science 
which I have now turned over to a com- 
mittee of intelligent men and women. I 
have furnished a plan and must now sit 
back and see if anything comes of it. 
While still at Columbia, I do not feel 
that it would be well for either the 
scheme or me to do more than I have 
done. The demand must appear to come 
from the outside. 


There is no record of a specific plan, 
but there is an excellent description 
of his ideas as to the function, nature, 
and organization of the new institu- 
tion. In another letter to his sister 
Sarah, he described his plan in this 
manner: 
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The other thing that has been occupy- 
ing my attention is the new proposed 
free and independent school of social 
science, designed to bridge the gap 
between the intellectual and capitalistic 
classes and the so-called working classes. 
We want to have about twenty men and 
women teachers young and old, all essen- 
tially with the same free attitude which, 
as Bacon says, regards the search for 
truth as enterprise. We want to house 
them in an economical but pleasant and 
attractive group of city houses—say on 
West Twenty-third Street—with some 
books and a number of students who 
shall not be permitted to take up our 
time and energy unless they prove worth 
while. I have furnished a statement of 
the plan with an account of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of good work in 
our great universities as they are now 
organized. 

. . . My connection with the plan is 
naturally to be kept secret as it would 
queer me in various ways as long as I am 
connected with Columbia. I do not 
propose to do any more for the present, 
although as Beard was ill I consented to 
attend a little committee meeting at 
Mrs. Sorchan’s Friday and give some 
further details of what we are working 
for. Would it not be queer if it should 
fall out that in my declining years I got 
a new kind of institution of learning and 
research established? Certainly I have 
growled so many years about existing 
ones that I ought to have something to 
suggest in their place. We shall have no 
president, no trustees, in the usual sense 
of the terms, no deans, not even a 
librarian! We shall have no factory-like 
buildings of the usual repulsive character 
associated with education. Not a cent 
will be spent for the needless hampering 
men and things that cost Columbia so 
much. We believe that both our subjects 
and methods will appeal to enough people 
of means to enable us to get under way. 
We shall be neither conservative nor 
radical but merely bent on getting light 
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on unsolved problems and leaving our- 
selves and our students to reach conclu- 
sions which new knowledge should bring 
with it. We shall not be forced to defend 
any old ideas or any new ones, for there 
will be no one to boss us. None of the 
donors are to be on the small board of 
directors, and these directors are to have 
nothing to do with the selection of teach- 
ers or with what is taught. We believe 
that the dozen men and women who 
compose the teaching force supplemented 
by teaching assistants and annually 
appointed lecturers, perhaps twenty in 
all, will be quite able to run their own 
affairs in the best interests of the institu- 
tion. We propose to get money enough 
before we start so that no one will be on 
sweatshop wages; and that all will be 
getting all the money they think them- 
selves entitled to. For we only want 
people that are interested first and fore- 
most in the enterprise and there will be 
no trouble in securing a really remarkable 
group of properly minded, sympathetic 
and tenative people. The first principle 
is that everyone must like and admire 
everyone else. I have seen enough of 
men to be sure that such a group will 
maintain a proper spirit. We shall elimi- 
nate most of the causes of rivalry and 
jealousy that sometimes afflict academic 
life. We want no solemn dogmatists. 
Our motto is to be serious but not 
solemn.” 


Y JULY, 1918, his plans for the 

New School for Social Research 
had been so far developed that Rob- 
inson called on President Butler of 
Columbia University to inform him 
of his plan to resign his professorship 
at the close of the following school 
year. In February, 1919, the New 
School was launched with an initial 
enrollment of one hundred students 
and with Robinson as chairman of the 
board of directors. This new enter- 


10T etters to Sarah,” March 30 and April 7, 1918. 
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prise naturally led him to reconsider 
his relationship with Columbia. 
He decided that his earlier decision 
to resign had been too hasty so, after 
talking with some members of the 
faculty, he decided to ask Columbia 
to retire him with a pension in recog- 
nition of his twenty-four years of 
service. However, President Butler 
appeared to be of a different mind on 
this matter. He recalled that, in the 
previous July, Robinson had talked 
of resigning to organize another insti- 
tution of learning and therefore would 
be ineligible for a pension. President 
Butler reminded Robinson that he 
would not be able to retire with a 
pension until he had reached the age 
of sixty-four or a medical examination 
indicated that he had a disability 
“unfitting him” for the work of a 
teacher. 

Apparently Robinson was not sat- 
isfied with this reply, for he wrote 
another letter, this time to the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Dean and Trustees of 
Barnard College. This letter is un- 
dated, and there is no record of its 
having been sent. However, its con- 
tents indicated Robinson’s reluctance 
to sever completely his connections 
with Columbia and Barnard. After 
speaking of the need for co-operation 
among institutions of higher learning, 
he again approached the subject of 
his retirement. He now stated that a 
new element had entered the picture, 
for the Faculty of Political Science 
and the Faculty of Barnard had pre- 
pared a petition asking him to recon- 
sider his resignation. In view of this 
he would like to postpone a decision 
on his resignation for one year by 
securing a sabbatical leave which 
was long overdue. At the end of this 
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time he would be better able to 
decide what his relationship to Colum- 
bia and Barnard should be. There is 
no record of a reply to this request. 
In fact, this letter probably was not 
sent, for again on February 18 he 
wrote to President Butler explaining 
his plans for a new school and 
reiterating his request for retirement 
with a pension. In closing his letter 
he asked if he was justified in believ- 
ing that retirement with an allowance 
was unlikely and that resignation 
was the only recourse. President 
Butler’s reply is not available, but we 
can judge that Robinson was informed 
that retirement with a pension was 
out of the question, for on May 5 his 
resignation as professor of history 
was accepted by the Trustees of 
Columbia University. 

An idea of the high esteem in which 
he was held may be gathered from a 
resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Barnard on May g, Ig19. The 


resolution was as follows: 


Wuereas, His distinguished scholar- 
ship has done much to give the college 
the scholarship and standing which it 
now holds; 

WuereEAs, His interest in educational 
policies and his active services on the 
committee on instruction have been of 
great value to the administration and 
faculty; 

Wuereas, His extraordinary teaching 
ability and his fine and lovable person- 
ality have endeared him to generations 
of students, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees hereby 
express to Professor Robinson the deep 
gratitude of the college for his exception- 
ally fine service during the past quarter 
century, its appreciation of his admirable 
scholarship, his illuminating teaching, 
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and his generous and high character, and 
its profound regret that he feels it 
desirable to resign his professorship. 

At the close of the academic year 
Robinson turned his whole attention 
to the New School. Here, as chair- 
man of the board of directors, he 
served as final arbitrator and execu- 
tive officer of the new institution. In 
addition to these administrative du- 
ties he offered such courses as “‘The 
Human Mind” and “The Modern 
Historical Antecedents of the Present 
Intellectual Outlook.” 


E AND his associates started 

out with high hopes of develop- 
ing a new type of educational institu- 
tion that would eliminate all the 
shortcomings of the traditional pat- 
tern of education. In an article 
written for School and Society, Robin- 
son for the first time gave to the 
public the real ideas and educational 
philosophy behind his new enterprise. 
He observed that teaching and learn- 
ing were assumed to go hand in 
hand, yet one could not fail to see 
that teaching commonly had failed 
to produce learning and most learning 
had come without teaching or in 
spite of it. He admitted that teach- 
ing, in all of its various manifestations, 
could readily be organized and 
administered. He averred that teach- 
ing usually consisted of recitations, 
quizzes, periodical examinations, text- 
books, readings, themes, problems, 
and laboratory work culminating 
eventually in diplomas and degrees. 
However, learning is quite another 
matter; it is so highly elusive that no 
one has yet discovered any very 
secure way of producing it. 


11Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Barnard College, Resolution, May 9, 1919. 





Most of this type of teaching has 
been confined almost exclusively to 
the young. In speaking of education’s 
appeal to the young he said: 


. I am forced to confess that I do not 
know how to stimulate learning in the 
young, at least under the conditions which 
are imposed by formal education as it 
now exists. I do not think that there is 
ordinarily at best more than an affected 
interest in the subjects taught. An hon- 
est, ingenuous ardor for learning is 
assuredly exceptional in school and col- 
lege. Not that the young do not usually 
wish to learn in their own way—not that 
they do not learn and have not been 
learning from the time they were born. I 
only suspect that they do not often learn 
when formally taught under the auspices 
of scholastic discipline. 


In contrast to this discipline, Rob- 
inson stated, the New School was 
conceived as an institution which 
would be frequented solely by those 
who thought that they wished to 
learn and in which there would be no 
inducement to attend other than the 
opportunity of learning. The New 
School was to appeal to adults who, 
after some experience of life, were 
eager to extend, elaborate, and eluci- 
date their personal experiences by 
studying matters which had aroused 
their curiosity, shown up their ignor- 
ance, or puzzled them. Of this 
appeal he says further: 


No one comes to the New School 
because he is sent; or hopes for a degree 
or diploma, or even for the momentary 
relief that comes from pleasing teacher by 
matching a series of questions with 
acceptable answers. This greatly simpli- 
fies the problem of encouraging learning. 
We do not have to generate the pre- 
liminary sense of need which forms the 
heaviest responsibility in school and 
collegiate education. 
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The School was to confine its 
studies to mankind and mankind’s 
present predicament, to public affairs, 
and to human organization—subjects 
such as history, anthropology, public 
law, psychology, biology, economics, 
sociology, and the rest of the disci- 
pline which has man, his nature, and 
social organization for its concern. 
These studies were not to be set off 
in departments but were to be con- 
centrated into a common effort to 
state and explain, as far as possible, 
human conduct, aspirations, and or- 
ganization. This high aim, he felt, 
was neglected by the universities, 
which dared not sponsor critical 
analysis of such important matters as 
our business system, the American 
Legion, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, religion, marriage, patriotism, 
the newspapers, and the Senate or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The New School, however, would be 
shamelessly interested in current con- 
ditions; it would treat them without 
reservations inspired by the educa- 
tional mores. In describing the free- 
dom from restraint in the New 
School, Robinson said: 

. We can think as freely as we are 
capable of thinking just because we are 
not afraid that too much thinking is 
likely to be done by ourselves or by our 
students. . . . Our object is not to allay 
doubts and rationalize what exists, but 
frankly to stimulate questioning and 
investigation among the men and women 
that come to us. . . . Its instructors are 
scientifically interested in the subjects 
they deal with, they all believe that 
fundamental social readjustments are 
inevitable, but they are pledged to no 
program of reform, old or new; they are 
simply looking for light, and encouraging 
others to do so. Facts are not classified 
in their minds as safe or dangerous; 
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radical or conservative; suitable for the 
young or adapted only for the settled.” 


HORTLY after it was established, 

the New School, with its novel 
aims and program, met opposition 
from those who suspected it of pro- 
moting radical and subversive ideas. 
One of the first attacks came from a 
group within the Junior League of 
New York who attacked three of the 
most prominent leaders of the enter- 
prise, Robinson, Beard, and Veblen. 
It appeared that Mrs. Dorothy 
Whitney Straight, president of the 
Junior League and one of those who 
aided in organizing the New School, 
had started a movement to encourage 
the League members to attend the 
New School. Her idea met such 
strong opposition within the League 
that a resolution was proposed to the 
effect that Robinson, Beard, and 
Veblen were unsuitable teachers for 
the members of the League. Beard 
was attacked for his teaching at 
Rand School, which was socialist 
controlled; Veblen, for his writings in 
economics; and Robinson, for his 
defense of the I.W.W. leaders who 
were on trial in Chicago. In the New 
Republic dated June 22, 1918, a state- 
ment appeared, signed by Robinson, 
John Dewey, Carlton Hayes, Thor- 
stein Veblen, and others, urging a 
contribution of funds to assure a fair 
trial for 110 leaders of the I.W.W. 
who were: charged with conspiracy to 
obstruct the war. The advertisement 
in the New Republic was as follows: 


The I.W.W. are entitled to the best 
legal defense they can make. They must 
bring scores of witnesses long distances. 
The trial will probably last months. 


12Robinson, James H. “The New School,” School 
and Society, XI (January 31, 1920), pp. 130, 131. 
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The Department of Justice, the Court 
and the jury can be relied upon to deal 
effectually with any criminal acts that may 
be disclosed. It is for American liberals 
to make it financially possible for the 
defense to present fully the industrial 
evils underlying the I1.W.W. revolt against 
intolerable conditions of labor. 

Such a labor trial is of necessity enor- 
mously expensive. It will cost over 
$100,000. Of this, $50,000 has already 
been raised from the membership alone. 
But it is impossible to raise the entire 
fund from the members. 

The whole sum needed can not be 
secured without the liberal financial sup- 
port of those Americans who believe in 
the right of a free trial, even for the 
I.W.W. 

The undersigned therefore appeal to 
all liberals for financial help. Checks 
should be made out to Albert DeSilver, 
Treasurer, 2 West 13th Street, New 
York City. 

Robinson’s signature on this plea 
for money to assure fair play was 
taken by many to mean that he sym- 
pathized with the I.W.W. methods 
and goals. There is, however, no 
such evidence, but there are indica- 
tions that he was well aware of the 
injustices of the economic system 
which bred this type of discontent. 
His feeling regarding the general 
insecurity of the economic system 
was described in a letter to his sister 
dated April 11, 1920: 

Have you people been reading Keynes’s 
wonderful book on the economic conse- 
quences of the treaty? I feel that all he 
says of the general risky state in which 
the world finds itself is true. We are 
embarked on the most extraordinary and 
thoroughgoing revolution the world has 
ever passed through, and no man can 
possibly foresee the end. I even doubt 
if much can be done to control the mat- 
ter. The present railroad strike is an 
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example of the emergence of obscure 
forces which will have to be reckoned 
with hereafter—namely, those who have 
not so far been taken into the game. The 
middle class is losing control in spite of 
all their attempts at repression, and the 
new control has not yet found itself. 


In correspondence with his sister 
Sarah, Robinson mentioned that many 
people thought he belonged to the 
I.W.W. In another of his letters to 
his sister, he wrote that Bill Hay- 
wood, leader of the I.W.W., had 
called at the New School to talk with 
him; Robinson observed that Hay- 
wood was much maligned. Haywood, 
he said, was the kind of man who 
would have encountered trouble when 
religion was the issue; and, of course, 
since business was our present re- 
ligion, Haywood was in trouble for 
his activities against the traditional 
methods of business. 


E of the sharpest attacks 

against Robinson and the New 
School appeared in the National Civic 
Federation Review of April 10, 1919. 
This article, written by T. Everett 
Harré, questioned whether the New 
School was in the hands of men of 
proved loyalty and patriotism and 
whether it was designed according to 
the highest constructive ideals of 
Christian civilization and of sound 
Americanism. The author proceeded 
to examine both the aims and the 
personnel of the New School to deter- 
mine whether or not it fulfilled his 
qualifications. The following excerpt 
from his article ““Who’s Who in the 
New School” showed that he was vigi- 
lant in exposing subversive activities: 


After the amazing revelations of the 
extent to which Germanism had invaded 
American universities and schools during 
a quarter of a century, the extent to 
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which the minds of American professors 
had been tainted by the Teutonic virus, 
it is only natural that Americans should 
be more than ever alert against baleful 
influences of learning. Moreover, realiz- 
ing as we do, that what was German prop- 
aganda .. . has simply been converted 
into another yet no less definite and 
inimical form, the propaganda of social 
discontent, revolution and civil strife, 
which seeks to devitiate and destroy the 
nations through a cunning, deceptive and 
destructive “internationalism,” it is ur- 
gently all-vital at this crucial and unset- 
tled time that Americans be guardedly 
watchful lest a foe, no less defined, no less 
materially definite than the armed Huns, 
defeat the very victory won in the war 
by furtive and treacherous undermining 
of national integrity and social peace 
from within.¥ 


Harré, with this alleged threat in 
mind, examined the qualifications of 
Herbert Croly, Alvin Johnson, Charles 
A. Beard, and James Harvey Robin- 
son. It will suffice to say all were 
found wanting; all were judged un- 
suitable to teach in any American 
institution. 

In his attack on Robinson, Harré 
stressed the fact that Robinson had 
earned his Ph.D. from Freiburg, 
Germany—as if this might explain 
the fact that Robinson had appraised 
the German war dispassionately and 
not with the supernationalistic intol- 
erance of some of his countrymen. 
Harré had no difficulty in citing 
several examples of Robinson’s alleged 
disloyalty during the World War. 
Two of Robinson’s articles were 
singled out as being especially illus- 
trative of Robinson’s lack of patriot- 
ism. The first was the article which 
appeared in The Century for Novem- 
ber, 1916, entitled ‘What Is National 
Spirit?” in which Robinson had 
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attacked the unreasoning and vicious 
nationalistic spirit that had swept all 
countries of both friend and foe 
during the war. The second article, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1917, was entitled “The 
Threatened Eclipse of Free Speech.” 
In it Robinson had made a telling 
attack against the regimentation and 
intolerance manifested by overzealous 
patriots and various government de- 
partments. So Harré accused Robin- 
son of encouraging pacifists and 
dissenters and of questioning, in these 
articles and others, the high and noble 
spirit of national patriotism. But 
more important, thought Harré, was 
it that this new institution, the New 
School, might raise serious distrust of 
our present-day social and economic 
arrangements. In discussing the po- 
tential threat of the New School to 
the ideas of the young, Mr. Harré 
wrote: 

. No specific information was volun- 

teered as to whether the program of the 
New School aims at the dissemination of 
diluted Socialism, camouflaged Bolshe- 
vism, or sugar coated “international- 
ism.” Prof. Robinson did not say 
whether young and unsophisticated stu- 
dents would be taught along lines of eco- 
nomic determinism, after the doctrine 
that man is a beast spurred to endeavor 
only by greed and the urge of his belly, 
and that they should be trained to view 
all life, history, all social phenomena, 
from that basic standpoint of negation 
of all spiritual faith, moral principles 
and national ideals which is Marxian 
materialism." 
Robinson’s signature on the petition 
to raise money for the defense of the 
I.W.W. in Chicago was cited as still 
another of the glaring examples of his 
disloyalty, this time to our system of 
private enterprise. 


MOD. cit., Pp. § 
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All these attacks were followed by 
others from various sources. Robin- 
son, in a letter to his sister, stated 
that he had not expected so much 
stupid opposition and criticism, that 
even some of Columbia’s faculty 
were hostile to the New School. 


N ADDITION to the accusations 

coming from the outside, the New 
School was at this time undergoing 
crises in its internal affairs. The 
first was created by the attempt to 
completely democratize the adminis- 
trative machinery. Robinson’s origi- 
nal plan, in which the school was to 
dispense with both dean and presi- 
dent and the traditional academic 
hierarchy and to provide for “just 
enough amiable administration to 
transact business and centralize the 
activities of the school,” soon ran 
into many difficulties. The policy of 
settling all faculty and institutional 
policies in an absolutely democratic 
manner proved so unsuccessful that 
within a short time it became the 
source of much friction, discontent, 
and dissent among the faculty. Alvin 
Johnson, a member of the early 
executive board (and later president), 
said that within one year every man’s 
hand seemed turned against everyone 
else’s. 

The situation was rendered less 
tolerable by the financial problems 
which soon began to plague the new 
enterprise. The School had no per- 
manent endowment, and the original 
pledges of financial assistance had 
been made for a short time. When 
these expired, it became increasingly 
difficult to raise the necessary funds 
to keep the project going, for the 
letdown in financial aid was accom- 
panied by a loss of enthusiasm on the 

[Continued on page 58) 








The Crucial Issue in 
American College Athletics 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


An Analysis of the Social Implications Involved 


intercollegiate games, the college 
athletic situation is deplorable and 

the conditions are chronic. The prob- 
lems were so serious twenty years ago 
that the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching studied the 
field and reported upon the topic, 
American College Athletics, issued in 
1929. The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association and the College 
Physical Education Association are 
constantly studying the athletic con- 
ditions that confront them, and these 
conditions are characterized by such 
words as commercialism, subsidization, 
exploitation, bribery, gambling, and 
proselytism. Can the existing condi- 
tions be changed? Can the recognized 
evils be abated? Can the practice of a 
culture be directed into new channels? 
More than thirty years ago it was 
rather easy to change the type and 
quality of the then prevailing physical 
education. Surely nothing was more 
detrimental to the future welfare of 
American youth than the stupid 
posturings of the competing systems 
of gymnastics. But the movement for 
a new program of physical education 
succeeded everywhere in American 
life for the simple reason that the pat- 
tern proposed was in perfect harmony 
with many of the salient features of 
the American social scene. The effort 
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of some Americans who believed in 
calisthenics and formal gymnastics 
never really had a chance to succeed 
because the ideas behind the foreign 
systems of gymnastics rested on the 
social and political doctrines of differ- 
ent cultures. On the contrary, the 
proposals for natural programs were 
based not only on the biologic needs 
of youth but also on the social scene 
in which they lived, a culture that 
admired functional physique, initia- 
tive in action, self-reliance, and the 
competitive features of games. 

This complete shift in the charac- 
ter of physical education in American 
schools and colleges was a harmonious 
adjustment to the culture of which it 
was a part, and through the years 
physical education prospered. Gym- 
nasiums and athletic fields, pools and 
playgrounds, are as notable in sports 
as electric refrigerators, radios, auto- 
mobiles, and the innumerable gadgets 
of industry are in the ordinary experi- 
ences of life. This improvement in 
plant, however, is no more a measure 
of the soundness of our program than 
the things of our current life reveal 
the welfare of the social scene around 
us. There are those who write 
despairingly about the disillusion- 
ments of modern life. Can the soul of 


contemporary college sport be saved? 
It is here contended that sport is an 
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aspect of the culture of a people and 
that college athletics in America is an 
expression of the social scene in which 
we live. Because it was never set 
apart from the world of affairs, it 
reflects the political and economic 
forces that play upon the human 
materials of man, and therefore is as 
surely cultural as our corporations, 
our labor unions, our skyscrapers, our 
farm machinery, and other vital 
aspects of American life. We who 
have given of our best efforts to 
develop college athletics are at times 
dismayed by the gambling, amazed 
at the legalisms of the amateur code, 
and all but disillusioned by the 
crass commercialism that everywhere 
abounds. 


LL are ready to admit that the 
college athletic situation is cha- 

otic, but the notion that it is chaotic 
because of the gambling, commercial- 
ism, and subsidization which mark 
its course, and that it will remain so 
until individuals acquire a new and 
finer ethical viewpoint, simply re- 
verses the true state of affairs. The 
proselyting, the subsidizing, the ex- 
ploiting, the bribing, the buying and 
selling are true and exact portrayals 
of the culture in which we live. The 
chaotic sports picture is but one 
frame in the film of our current 
society. The inner life of man today 
is in a confused and disordered state 
without the old and sure standards, 
the straight pathways, and the un- 
swerving loyalties that produced in 
our ancestors that peace and calm of 
mind they knew so well. The very 
distortions of athletic purpose to ends 
that lie far outside the bounds of 
educational outcomes for students 
reflect the general disintegration in 
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community life throughout the nation. 

Athletic coaches, like all other 
persons who have a hand in the des- 
tiny of the athletic scene, are now, 
more than ever, effects and not 
causes. They, too, are the product of 
the culture in which they live; they, 
too, reflect the values that dominate 
the athletic scene. 

In the face of the evils that charac- 
terize present-day athletics, it is the 
business of the student of these mat- 
ters to ask the practical question, 
What can be done about them? 
There are and have been numerous 
proposals for reform. Legislation and 
police power are old methods of 
society for combating evils, but our 
experience with prohibition and food 
rationing is not such as to make us 
sanguine about law and enforcement 
that are against the culture. Indeed 
our experiences with reform in the 
athletic arena have left some of us 
skeptical about the regulations that 
we solemnly accept in conferences. 

There are many phases of our cur- 
rent athletic situation which illus- 
trate, to anyone who will think 
realistically, the complete irrelevance 
of legislative and punitive measures. 
Consider the present state of the 
movies and the radio, with which 
sport now shares the amusement 
business, and ask yourselves how 
these powerful forces are to be met. 
Do firm resolutions of the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have any 
effect? Do the investigations of stu- 
dents of social life turn them from 
their glorification of crime and the 
exploits of the gangster? Will criti- 
cism of radio turn this great educa- 
tional force from its sentimental soap 
operas as long as they sell soap? 
What possible effect can the Carnegie 
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Report have upon a business that 
attracts hundreds of thousands to its 
games, pays salaries to coaches that 
exceed the stipends of scholars, and 
warrants headlines in the newspapers 
that feature reports of the games? 
The manifestations of athletics com- 
plained of by thoughtful persons in 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation and the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association are those that rest 
upon the principle of pecuniary gain. 
To ask individuals who are the prod- 
uct of the forces that produced sixteen 
“bowl” games last January to put an 
end to such business by acts of per- 
sonal decision without reference to 
the purposes that move them, is 
merely to profess faith in moral 
magic. To ask individuals who have 
adopted the principle of pecuniary 
gain to give up Madison Square Gar- 
den by simply foregoing thousands of 
dollars is to evince a species of faith 
that may move mountains but not 
athletic boards and councils. 

And yet regulation and control 
have been the methods used by the 
American people in meeting the prob- 
lems that arise in a free society out of 
the operation of commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial enterprises. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, these and 
similar laws and organizations illus- 
trate the procedure of our society in 
its attempt to prevent cheating, 
bribery, exploitation, and other prac- 
tices that deny freedom of opportunity 
for all and seek special privileges 
for a few. 

In professional athletics there are 
czars, and in college athletics for 
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decades there have been conferences 
that set standards, established regu- 
lations, and enforced rules. Still, the 
conditions that brought these pro- 
cedures into being continue and, as 
the pecuniary resources of games are 
more fully recognized, the stadia 
become larger, the press more vocifer- 
ous in its avuncular devotion to col- 
lege stars, and the varied trappings 
of college games blatant and absurd. 
If all these manifestations were in- 
dicative of American devotion to 
drama, to festival, to play, to 
physique, to vigor and vitality, all 
would be well; but when the purposes 
are pecuniary, the depth and range of 
the problem are apparent. 


LTHOUGH we are aware of our 
problems we rarely treat them 
as such in the intellectual sense of the 
word. We tend to regard them as 
defects that need correction and as 
evils that should be reformed. It is 
not that we are intellectually dishon- 
est, but rather that we are unprepared 
to take the scientific attitude that the 
situation requires. 

Many years ago we encountered 
this same difficulty in caring for dis- 
ease, and when a man fell sick we 
invoked the gods to relieve us from 
the full force of their displeasure. 
Today, in scientific medicine, diseases 
of man are diagnosed as to cause and 
treated accordingly. In diseases, the 
causes are microorganisms, poisons, 
accidents, deficiencies in certain chem- 
icals, malformation of parts, new 
growths, and conflicts in the emotional 
and mental life. The genius of scien- 
tific medicine is differential diagnosis 
and accurate prescription. The folly 
of placing all persons in the same kind 
of hospital and of providing the same 
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kind of treatment for all would be 
recognized today even by lay persons. 

Man also suffers behavior disturb- 
ances and develops social relationships 
that eventuate in conduct that is 
called crime. These disturbances are 
usually diagnosed as due to “evil 
nature” and are commonly treated 
by placing the individual in prison. 
But the disturbances in behavior 
which characterize the social drift- 
wood in prisons arise from many 
causes. There is no one _ poison 
responsible, no social cancer that 
explains all. We are beginning to 
understand that criminality is an 
expression of interaction between the 
individual and the social environment 
in which he lives. In this area, how- 
ever, we lack the techniques in 
diagnosis, the competent laboratory 
findings, and the experience with sci- 
entific therapies that mark medical 
advance. The notion that hospitals 
are merely places to protect society 
against the dangers of contagious 
diseases is untenable today. Likewise 
untenable is the concept that prisons, 
jails, and reformatories are merely 
measures to protect society from the 
attacks of the maladjusted. In terms 
of the relationship of behavior to the 
cultural scene, all these institutions 
must be seen as a part of the problem 
of the cultural forces that work upon 
the human materials of man. 

This reference to medicine and to 
criminology is to state a past attitude 
that in the former instance has been 
completely changed by a scientific 
attack upon the problems that it 
faced, and in the latter instance by a 
beginning awareness of the nature of 
the problem that now confronts the 
criminologist. The argument pro- 
ceeds, then, with the statement that 
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the so-called evils of athletics are, in 
fact, problems to be solved in a scien- 
tific way. What does the situation 
demand, then, if we are to make a 
scientific attack upon the problem of 
college athletics? 


HEN a scientist begins the 

study of a problem, his first 
step is to review the literature of the 
field. From my own partial survey 
of the American social scene, I believe 
that our culture portrays a close cor- 
respondence between our present con- 
duct of athletic games and our 
conduct of business and commercial 
enterprise. In short, the culture is 
uniform in this respect, and what 
happens on the campus fits the pat- 
tern of our present practices in free 
enterprise. 

That this should be so is indeed 
amazing, because other college activi- 
ties are not so conducted. The history 
of athletics in the American college 
reveals the origin of some of the 
factors of the present situation. Al- 
though the charters of American col- 
leges declare that their purposes are 
educational, neither trustees nor fac- 
ulties have seriously proposed to use 
athletics for educational outcomes. 
The failure at this point can be 
variously explained. Some would 
wish to observe that college policy 
reflected the academic mind as it 
operated within the philosophy that 
assumed a dichotomy between mind 
and body. Others would note that 
college athletics, in the past, looked 
to the initiative of students for their 
origin, and that these youths, operat- 
ing within the pattern of the culture 
to which they belonged, organized 
games as business enterprises and not 
as educational experiences. Whatever 
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the explanation given for the origin 
of our present difficulties, it is certain 
that institutional policies are made in 
terms of monetary outcomes rather 
than educational goals when athletic 
programs are approved. It should 
also be remembered that the whole 
physical-education situation has suf- 
fered from its obvious but inevitable 
concern with the physical. We are 
aware of the corruption of the spirit 
by the physical and the degradation 
of the physical by the spirit and, in 
a true synthesis of the two, we strive 
to find a formula for the sour prophets 
of the mind as well as the devotees of 
force and strength. Little progress in 
such unifying orientation can be 
expected until educational leadership 
gets over the practice of looking down 
its nose at muscles. As a first step, it 
will need to remember that it takes 
muscles to express such disdain. The 
physical is a part of what we are and 
what we have; nothing could be 
meaner than to miscall it. Those who 
are critical of the worth of the physical 
fail to see the nature and intensity of 
the problem that we face in educa- 
tion; it is to make the physical, as 
Plato suggested, an effective instru- 
ment of the life of ideas, human 
relationships, enriching recreations, 
and rewarding enthusiasms. 

Thus, a scientific attack upon the 
problems of college athletics must 
begin with the plans that are in hand 
for the education of the whole man. 
So long as trustees, administrative 
officers, and faculties can plan budg- 
ets, make staff appointments, and 
organize curriculums with the basic 
purpose of educating minds, then the 
athletic policy will obviously be con- 
cerned in their view with bodies, which 
from their position is of no great 
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moment to education, however im- 
portant it is to college finance. At 
this point, of course, they fail also to 
see that the social and personal ideas 
and ideals learned in sport may be 
more influential in the determination 
of final character than all the lectures 
in philosophy, ethics, and religion 
given in the classroom. This fact has 
long been known on the campus, and 
yet educational institutions charged 
with the responsibility of developing 
the character of youth foster policies 
that lead to proselyting, subsidizing, 
commercialism, legalistic amateurism, 
hypocrisy, and exploitation. 

A scientific attitude toward the 
problems of college athletics requires 
a disposition to think in terms of 
outcomes. If we foresee that present 
policies lead inevitably to certain 
consequences, then with educational 
outcomes in mind we have no alter- 
native but to initiate and to support 
other policies with their preferred 
consequences. The consequences of 
the present athletic policies are well 
known and inevitable, but other poli- 
cies will produce a different set of 
results. It is naive for us to go on 
year by year believing that in some 
magical fashion the athletic situation 
will improve without action on our 
part to create conditions which will 
produce the consequences we desire. 
Such a belief is the most sentimental 
kind of wishful thinking. Let us 
remember that just a few short weeks 
ago certain forces in our culture that 
use college athletics for pecuniary 
gain were making their “bowl” ar- 
rangements, were publishing the odds 
in the newspapers which abet the 
business, were placing their bets, and 
were appraising what steps to take to 
make their bets safe. And we should 
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never forget that none of the crowd 
that uses college athletics for pecu- 
niary gain is at all concerned for the 
educational objectives that are held 
by the membership of these college 
associations. 


T IS apparent, then, that the 

crucial issue in American college 
athletics is the principle of pecuniary 
gain which is also the dominant force 
in our culture. The situation demands 
an active and alert intellectual recog- 
nition of the realities of the social 
scene. The behavior of the American 
college in facing the implications of 
this principle for athletics will not 
solve the bitter struggle now going on 
between management and labor, but 
a sound solution of its own problems 
might have tremendous outcomes in 
influencing the nature of our society 
in the years ahead. 

The implications that we face are 
very clear. I shall state them without 
further comment, although I am fully 
aware that they will need considerable 
discussion if they are to become a 
real part of our thinking and emotion. 
Since pecuniary gain is the basic 
problem, 

First, all monies budgeted for the 
expenses of athletics shall be appropri- 
ated from the general funds of the col- 
lege, and all monies received as income 
shall pass into the general fund. 

Second, all coaches shall be selected 
and staffed in the faculty in accordance 
with the standards of excellence that 
operate in the appointment of other 
officers of the institution. 
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Third, all coaches shall be appointed 
by the trustees and hold their appoint- 
ment at the pleasure of the trustees. 

Fourth, all coaches shall receive salaries 
that are consonant with the faculty rank 
held, and shall be appointed for full-time 
service. 

Fifth, since recruiting and proselyting 
of athletes violate the purpose for which 
athletics exist in education, the full-time 
service of coaches will be restricted to 
teaching and administrative duties. 

Sixth, since athletics are accepted 
activities in the education of college 
students, all bona fide students shall be 
eligible to participate, and neither schol- 
arship nor social status shall render a 
student ineligible. 

Seventh, since athletic games are close 
to the interests of students, there shall be 
no fee or a nominal fee for their attend- 
ance at games, and the general admission 
shall be small and not competitive with 
professional prices. 


The times in which we live belong 
to us, and the present athletic situa- 
tion is also ours. In any realistic 
attempt to remove the evils that now 
plague us, we are faced by innumera- 
ble obstacles. A dictator could get 
quick results, although he is not 
always in complete control of his 
materials. In the culture of our so- 
ciety, our only control is enlighten- 
ment. Even in a palace, said Marcus 
Aurelius, it is possible to live well; 
but, as the ancient sage pointed out, 
it required special effort under the 
circumstances. To get intercollegiate 
athletics into educational channels 
requires a special effort under the 
circumstances. [Vol. XX, No. 1] 








An Evaluation of the 
Montana Study 


By BERT HANSEN 


An Adult-Education Program in Community Activities in the Humanities 


N THE fall of 1944 the State 

Board of Education in Montana 

set up a three-year experimental 
program to study ways to improve 
community living in the state. This 
project was subsidized in part by a 
grant from the Humanities Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Baker 
Brownell was granted a leave of 
absence from Northwestern Univer- 
sity to formulate the program and to 
direct its activities. The project 
became rather widely known in edu- 
cational circles as the Montana Study.! 
During the latter part of the first 
year of the study, the writer joined 
the staff as an associate in community 
work and continued in that capacity 
until the project was completed on 
August 31, 1947. 

The purposes of this article are to 
review the philosophy of the Montana 
Study and to evaluate the community 
work in terms of this philosophy in so 
far as that is possible. The field of 
the Montana Study was the humani- 
ties or, more simply, human values, 
and no attempt at measurement of 
these values to communities or indi- 
viduals was made. A relatively ob- 
jective survey of the methods and the 
results, however, may be made on 
the basis of intimate association with 


1Brownell, Baker. ‘‘The Value of the Humani- 
ties—the Interpretation Being Used in the Montana 
Study,” JournaLt or HicHer Epucation, XVI 
(November, 1945), pp. 405-12. 


the work in the field, and it is such a 
survey that will be developed here. 
In the article in the JournaL, Mr. 
Brownell set forth the three general 
interpretations of the humanities used 
as a basis for the Montana Study. 
First, “the humanities have to do 
with the consummations of living 
value, which are, or should be, in 
each moment of living as it comes 
along, not in some realm of post- 
poned values beyond the range of 
experience today.” He enlarges on 
this idea by discussing the different 
forms the humanities should take in 
society, favoring the conception that 
“the humanities find their culminat- 
ing expression not in institutions nor 
in perfected works of fine art but 
. in human beings themselves and 
in human values and action.” He 
points out that “‘a second great char- 
acteristic of human value is its social 
quality.” In connection with this 
point he develops the idea that, if our 
democracy is to survive, we must 
find a way to re- emphasize the values 
to be found in the “primary com- 
munity.” For only there, where men 
live a face-to-face neighborhood life 
as full human beings, is a normal social 
life possible. And last, Mr. Brownell 
says, “a third characteristic of human 
value is limitation.”? He states that 
to build organizations beyond the 
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limits of the human beings in them is 
“to destroy the integrity of human 
life and freedom.” He thinks that 
emphasis on mass production has 
made us forget that the “resources of 
our culture are not in_ purchased 
expertness but in ourselves and our 
region.” He believes we must return 
to “folk” habits in order to save 
society from decadence and death. 

To implement these values, the 
staff of the Montana Study prepared 
a ten-weeks, group-study guide which 
was tried out in the small rural com- 
munity of Lonepine, Montana. The 
members of this first study group 
were asked to sit around a table 
together in weekly meetings to dis- 
cuss and to acquaint themselves with 
their own community and its prob- 
lems. The weekly topics suggested 
for discussion during the period were 
as follows: 


Why We Are Here 

Our Town and Its People 

Our Town and Its Work 

Our Town and Our State 

Montana, a Place to Live 

Montana and Our Nation 

The Future of Montana 

The Future of Our Town in Relation to 
Its People 

How to Make Life Better in Our Community 

What We Have Accomplished 


An ideal community study-group, 
they were told, is made up of persons 
of different beliefs, different occupa- 
tions, and different training, who 
study the common problems of their 
community and try to co-operate 
in reaching workable _ solutions. 
Such community groups were organ- 
ized in the belief that frank and 
friendly discussion by members of the 
group would create an appreciation for 
those humanistic values upon which 


the philosophy of the study was based. 
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In addition to taking part in the 
general discussion, each person was 
asked to prepare a paper to be read 
before the group. An example of a 
topic suggested for personal report 
was as follows: 


List the names of all individuals who 
have left the community within the 
last few years to stay. Tabulate the 
reasons for their leaving, as far as can 
be determined. Interpret these reasons 
as to whether due to increasing pov- 
erty, increasing wealth, or to educa- 
tion. If none left, give interpretation 
as to the reason. 


According to the plan, minutes of the 
meetings, along with these reports, 
were to be sent to the office of the 
Montana Study, where they were to 
be mimeographed and bound into 
volumes and given back to the group 
members. After the first project had 
been completed at Lonepine, a small 
book was compiled by the staff mem- 
bers and published under the title of 
Life in Montana—a Small Community 
Ten Weeks Study Guide. 


URING the three years of the 
Montana Study, fifteen com- 
munities in the state organized study 
groups and followed, under the lead- 
ership of a staff member, the study 
guide prepared from the first group. 
The groups varied greatly in char- 
acter—from a group of subsistence 
farmers high in the mountains of 
western Montana to a group of rela- 
tively urban and sophisticated per- 
sons in one of the larger cities; from a 
group of full-blooded Flathead Indi- 
ans with an average income of about 
$500 a year to a group of highly suc- 
cessful and highly materialistic ranch- 
ers in a prosperous valley of Montana. 
Interestingly enough, the first study 
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series was successfully used by each 
group of citizens involved in the 
discussion sessions. This does not 
mean that the work was accepted 
with the same enthusiasm in the state 
at large, or even in the communities 
where the study groups were organ- 
ized. Generally speaking, the people 
of Montana proved to be uninterested 
in the “town meeting” democracy 
advocated by the Montana Study. It 
seemed to them, if they considered it 
at all, an impotent program. There 
was, moreover, here and there, oppo- 
sition to the Study which was surpris- 
ingly bitter, considering the mild 
nature of the program. This opposi- 
tion came from what might roughly 
be called the conservative-minded 
citizens. The program of the Study 
was definitely concerned with the 
rights of human beings as such, and 
placed emphasis on decision by groups 
arrived at through group discussion. 
To some, this philosophy seemed both 
radical and dangerous. 

Both of these attitudes may have 
been the result of a growing apathy 
toward social responsibility in rural 
regions, which was recognized soon 
after the Study was inaugurated. In 
an article entitled “The College and 
the Community,” published in June, 
1946, Mr. Brownell wrote: ‘“‘They 
{the rural regions] are relatively less 
advanced today than they were a 
century ago. In richness of life, in 
cultural integrity and self-reliance, 
they now are probably lower than at 
any time in our history.’” 

In these years immediately follow- 
ing the war, this statement seems 
even more true, at least in Montana. 
Neither civilian war workers nor 
soldiers have returned in large num- 
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bers to the rural areas; it is today 
a rare thing to find parents who wish 
their children to remain in the small 
communities; and as for the youth 
themselves, they look forward, almost 
without exception, to the time they 
can escape from rural areas into urban 
centers. Moreover, never have fed- 
eral and state agencies concerned with 
long-range land-utilization and con- 
servation programs faced more bitter 
Opposition among rural people than 
today. Never has the small com- 
munity offered less to the business and 
professional man, to the struggling 
farmer, to the educator, to the skilled 
and unskilled laborer than today. 
Never has the small community 
seemed as barren of honest, coura- 
geous, and vigorous leadership as it 
does at the present time. 

To face the growing problem of 
maintaining wholesome _ small-com- 
munity and rural life in America 
takes patience, perseverance, and a 
firm belief in the importance of that 
kind of life in a democratic nation. 
The first report published by the 
Montana Study was based upon that 
belief, and its success required pa- 
tience and perseverance both on the 
part of the staff members and the 
persons with whom they worked. 
However, as we have said, the appeal 
of that phase of the program was 
relatively limited. For that reason, a 
second program was developed which 
broadened the range of interest in 
the communities where the first had 
been completed. 


EVEN of the fifteen study groups 
developed a second-year program, 
and one group a third-year. The 
second-year program was concerned 
with the artistic and appreciative 
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aspects of life within the communities. 
It found its most frequent expression 
in community folk drama. In accord- 
ance with the philosophy of the Mon- 
tana Study, these dramas were not 

“perfected works of fine art” but, 
rather, simple dramas of the life of 
the community involved, written by 
the people about themselves, and pro- 
duced by themselves for their own 
benefit and enjoyment. Altogether, 
there were six such dramas written 
and produced by Montana groups 
during the latter two years of the 
three-year experimental program. 

These experimental folk dramas 
warrant some detailed discussion here, 
not only because they so well reflect 
the spirit of the Montana Study, but 
because in themselves they represent 
a new and unusual approach to folk 
community drama. In general, the 
plan developed was to ask citizens of 
a community to write for presenta- 
tion on a stage before an audience, a 
series of dramatic episodes which 
were concerned with the economic, 
social, and cultural life of the com- 
munity. The episodes were to be 
expressions of conflicting ideas about 
the welfare of the community as that 
welfare was related to the past, the 
present, and the hope for the future. 
The drama was not to be an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. That is 
to say, the purpose of the drama was 
not entertainment alone but the 
exploration and analysis of the com- 
munity’s resources in human terms. 
It presented also, either directly or 
indirectly, a solution to economic, 
social, and cultural maladjustments 
that the exploration and analysis dis- 
closed. The fundamental purpose in 
all cases was catharsis. 

The first of these dramas, produced 
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at Darby, Montana, and called 
“Darby Looks at Itself,” was a kind 
of modern morality play. The nine 
episodes of the drama portrayed a 
conflict between a protagonist (the 
devil) representing established tradi- 
tion, and a chorus (the people) repre- 
senting the voice of progress seeking 
help against dated ways of thinking. 
The pattern of the drama fitted the 
problem Darby faces. It is a town 
which for years has centered its eco- 
nomic and social life around the 
logging activities in connection with 
its one-time vast natural forests. In 
1944, however, the last of the com- 

mercial timber had been cut, leaving 
for logging purposes only the limited 
supply on the National F orest Reserve. 
This change from the “cut out and 
get out” practices of commercial 
logging to the selective logging prac- 
tices of the Forest Service not only 
meant less money, but it also meant 
limited employment to the lumber- 
jack who was, and had been since the 
beginning, Darby’s first citizen. And 
in many ways, it also meant placing 
bureaucratic restrictions on logging, 
and any kind of remote controls on 
the lumberjack’s activities collided 
sharply with his well-developed and 
rugged sense of individual freedom. 
So the town was in a psychological, 
as well as a social and economic, 
dilemma. Unless these states of being 
are adjusted, Darby will become a 
“ghost town.” 

These problems had been faced in 
the first-year program of the Study 
group, and suggestions for solutions 
had been worked out and in some 
cases put into action. It was consid- 
ered important, however, that a great 
many citizens be made aware of the 
community’s problems and _ possible 
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solutions for them. It was believed 
that a drama written around these 
problems would interest many of the 
town’s citizens and might stimu- 
late them to thought and construc- 
tive action which in the end might 
revitalize the obviously declining 
community. This project was reported 
in the Adult Education Bulletin under 
the title “Darby, Montana, Looks at 
Itself.” 

Darby is a better town today than 
it was in 1945. There are opposing 
views as to whether or not the Mon- 
tana Study had much to do with this. 
The fact is that the Study was a 
potent element in the life of the town 
for two years and that thirty-odd 
citizens regularly attended the dis- 
cussion meetings; 52 were active in 
writing its drama; 135 took part in 
its production; and nearly all the 
town and surrounding country came 
to see it. It is also true that many of 
the good things that have come to 
Darby in the last two years were 
advocated both in the study-group 
meetings and in the community 
drama. Furthermore, Darby is com- 
munity-conscious in regard to educa- 
tion and will be for many years to 
come. It is not stretching a point to 
say that Darby recognizes its debt 
to the Montana Study for supplying it 
with general background that gave 
impetus to a program of commu- 
nity economic, social, and cultural 
improvement. 


HE chief center of experimental 

field work for the Montana 
Study was set up in Stevensville, in 
the Bitter Root Valley of western 
Montana. It was selected as a town 
to which much attention was devoted 
because it had a living and proud 
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record of social disintegration. It is 
one of the oldest settlements in the 
Northwest, having been established 
as a missionary center and trading 
post in 1841. Today it is a small 
trade town supported by serving 
itself and the farmers and ranchers of 
the countryside. It is a town in which 
either you belong or you do not. 
Those who do are conservative, com- 
placent, and quite satisfied to let well 
enough alone. They dislike anything 
that stirs their imagination or that 
requires energy. When they are indig- 
nant it is within their own numbers; a 
stranger may walk for weeks among 
them before it dawns upon him that 
not only is he an outsider but that, no 
matter how well he may be liked or 
how right he may be, no local resident 
will at any time, in any place, or on 
any occasion defend him against one 
of their own. A newcomer is helpless 
among them because he cannot bring 
them out into the open. Their forte 
is disintegration through closed ses- 
sions which the newcomer may see 
but cannot hear. The result of this 
is, of course, an almost complete lack 
of over-all community activities. In 
other words, all the evils of the 
decaying small community life have 
settled upon Stevensville. Yet Stevens- 
ville is a delightful town and its people 
cordial, friendly, and pleasant except 
when one tries to influence their nor- 
mal thought and behavior. 

Such a setting was desirable because 
here the experimental program of the 
Montana Study could and did find a 
real test. In the main, it may be said 
that the work was successful. There 
was some “name calling,” based on 
an idea that any discussion group 
concerned with human welfare was 
radical; some interpersonal difficul- 
ties; some feeling that because the 
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roject was motivated by an “out- 
side” interest it did not “belong”; 
and quite a good deal of feeling that 
there was something dangerous in any 
movement that found enthusiasm 
among the more progressive citizens. 
However, the work did find receptive 
and courageous citizens who, in spite 
of many personal inconveniences to 
themselves, faithfully stayed by the 
various projects proposed by staff 
members of the Montana Study dur- 
ing the three years of experimentation. 

The work of Series I in Stevensville 
proved very stimulating to the per- 
sons involved in the discussions. The 
group was made up, with three or 
four exceptions, of farmers and ranch- 
ers. Nearly all of the members were 
newcomers to the community. Al- 
though there was the usual opposition 
among some, in the main it may be 
said that townspeople failed to attend 
because the idea of “town hall 
meetings” bored them. 

Undaunted by this indifference, 
however, the Study Group, after the 
completion of Series I, set about 
organizing plans for an elaborate 
historical-pageant drama, which they 
hoped would integrate the commu- 
nity. For while the pageant drama 
was sponsored by the Study Group, 
it was to be an all-community affair. 

The purpose of this drama was 
threefold: First, to unite the citizens 
of the town and countryside in a 
common undertaking that would be 
important enough to the community 
and large enough to ultimately absorb 
them all. Second, to use the pageant- 
drama as a sort of round-the-year 
vehicle for community activities, that 
is, activities which would be more or 
less a training school for the com- 
munity music, folk dancing, and 
dramatics the pageant would each 
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summer require. Third, to face 
squarely each year the problem of 
interracial adjustment between the 
native Indians of the Valley, who 
have been expelled from their land by 
aggressive means, and the white set- 
tlers, who now prosper on that which 
the Indian still thinks of as his own. 

This drama was discussed in “‘A Tale 

of the Bitter Root’: Pageantry as 

Sociodrama.’’ 

In addition to the Series I discus- 
sion work and the pageant drama, the 
Stevensville group organized a special 
discussion series of their own for the 
third year of the Montana Study 
work. The purpose of this work was 
to explore, analyze, and develop for 
themselves a philosophy of land use. 
The group met in the fall of 1946 to 
select ten general topics for a ten- 
weeks period. Ten committees were 
appointed to work out an agendum 
for each of the ten meetings. These 
agenda were then submitted to the 
group as a whole for approval and 
further development. After a_ six- 
weeks period of preparation, a mimeo- 
graphed booklet for the series was 
printed and the group got down to 
the serious business of discussing 
ideas and opinions on these subjects 
which were so vital to them. Included 
in the general topics were such 
problems as: 

1. Does the land user have any obligation 
to the next generation to leave the 
land he works in as good a condition as 
he found it? 

2. Should the land user assume any obli- 
gations to forward a program of 
national balanced economy based on 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number? 

3. In the interests of community welfare, 
should our community encourage the 
5Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIII (April, 

1947), Pp. 162-67. 
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development of family-sized farms and 

ranches rather than encourage larger 

units? 

4. To what degree should the landowner 
be responsible for the unemployment 
and old-age security of his permanent 
employees? 

The sessions were well attended by 
about forty regular members, who 
were made up of ranchers, forest 
rangers, farm hands, school teachers, 
storekeepers, housewives, and minis- 
ters. Several guests from the State 
University, the State College, Gov- 
ernment Farm Bureaus, and the 
Regional Forestry Office attended 
also. The group did not attempt to 
answer the questions put to them- 
selves, for their purpose was not to 
find a solution to problems but to 
develop a functional philosophy of 
land use, not for the group but for the 
individuals in the group.* 

Even though the Montana Study 
as such has ceased to function, 
Stevensville this year staged its sec- 
ond annual pageant-drama. This 
winter they are making more elab- 
orate plans than ever for it next 
year. The project will be a com- 
munity affair, since the Montana 
Study group believes its purpose in 
sponsoring it has been fulfilled. Dur- 
ing this winter the State University 
of Montana Extension is also con- 
ducting a discussion series in Stevens- 
ville under the title of “Natural and 
Human Resources in Montana,” 
which, while not sponsored by the 
Montana Study group, is, neverthe- 
less, an outgrowth of that group. 
There is no reason to suppose that in 
Stevensville the seed planted by the 
Montana Study will not grow and 
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bear the fruit of better community 
living in the subsequent years. 


HE work of the Montana Study 

on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion should round out an understand- 
ing of the project. It included two 
study groups which later combined 
to produce a historical pageant- 
drama. The first study group cen- 
tered around the Flathead Agency 
near Dixon and the second was made 
up of full-blooded Indians. 

The Flathead Indian Agency head- 
quarters were established two miles 
north of the town of Dixon, Montana, 
in 1927. Dixon had become a boom 
town when the Reservation was 
opened to white settlement in IgIo. 
The series of bad crops in the late 
twenties, coupled with the depression 
of the thirties, has left it, however, a 
small insignificant village on a high- 
way. Today it has a reduced popula- 
tion of roughly one hundred per- 
sons—about one-third of whom are 
part Indian, the other two-thirds 
retired homesteaders in their late 
middle age who had settled around 
Dixon in their youth. 

Life now in Dixon is delightfully 
passive. Youth leaves, with the bless- 
ing of the parents, as soon as it 
finishes high school or before. The 
part-bloods are a placid people, undis- 
turbed by the changing national and 
international world. These part- 
bloods, with the few remaining set- 
tlers, give Dixon its real character, for 
a real character it has. These folk 
have a fine sense of values. They like 
to reminisce, but there is nothing 
nostalgic about their reminiscences; 
they love their past, like their present, 
and have no misgiving about their 
future. In recent years, however, a 
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disquieting note has crept into their 
lives. It has been a slight feeling of 
uneasiness about the Agency people 
who live so close to them, and yet 
who are so little a part of them. 

The Agency has in normal times 
about fifty families living on the 
Agency grounds. These people are 
not in the ordinary sense permanent 
residents. They are sent there by the 
Federal government and they may be 
moved any time. Their homes are 
furnished by the government, they do 
not pay taxes, and they have the 
detached feeling of security which 
civil service grants people. Moreover, 
the men are all educated experts and 
all—men, women, and children—are 
more cosmopolitan in their tastes 
than the people of Dixon. 

It is not especially surprising, then, 
that through the years the two 
community groups have had little 
understanding of each other, for, after 
all, on the surface at least, they have 
little in common. Actually, both 
groups regret this. After all, Dixon 
is a long way from anywhere, par- 
ticularly in the winter. The only 
escape from boredom is a self- 
motivated program of activities. So 
when, in the fall of 1946, it was sug- 
gested that the community get to- 
gether and organize a study group, the 
idea was accepted—with misgivings 
on both sides, it is true—but never- 
theless accepted. 

The result was one of the outstand- 
ing projects of the Montana Study. 
The group was composed of about 
forty members, a little better than 
half of whom were Dixon’s towns- 
people, who in the end predominated 
because, after all, the study series 
was concerned with the local com- 
munity problems, and Dixon was the 
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local center. The Agency people 
proved to be interested in the history 
as well as the contemporary problems 
of the locality in which they were at 
the moment living. Their own con- 
tribution to Series I was not negligi- 
ble, however; they brought a deeper 
understanding to many of the prob- 
lems under discussion by contributing 
their experiences, in many communi- 
ties in many parts of the country, to 
the local situation. 

While completing the discussion 
sessions of Series I, the group com- 
piled many research papers relating 
to the community’s past, present, and 
future. The study group also spon- 
sored several community projects— 
folk dancing, group workshops, a 
series of joint community dinners and 
picnics.’ 

After Series I had been completed, 
the group organized a Series II, which 
in this case was a lecture-discussion 
extension program on current national 
and international problems. Through 
the Montana Study staff, they ar- 
ranged for members of the State 
University faculty to lead these 
discussions. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of 
the Dixon-Agency group to the over- 
all experimental program of the Mon- 
tana Study, however, was its support 
of the Full-Blood Study group and 
the historical pageant-drama organ- 
ized on the Reservation during the 
year and produced the following 
summer. 

Most people do not consider that 
the Indian living on the western 
reservation has community problems 
to face similar to those faced by the 


™Dixon Agency Study Group. Montana Study 
Group of Dixon, Montana. Missoula, Montana: 
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non-Indian population. Actually, not 
only does he have them, but because 
of a number of other problems pecu- 
liar to his racial position, he has them 
in a greatly intensified state. The 
Indians have not adapted their tradi- 
tional ways to modern agriculture or 
to scientific animal husbandry. Nearly 
all of them are really pathetically 
helpless when they do try. For 
example, it is as one of them said at 
a study-group meeting: “We would 
starve in our own country if the 
whites’ (meaning the federal govern- 
ment’s) help were taken away now. 
We neither know how to farm by 
white man’s methods well enough to 
make a living, nor do we any longer 
remember the way our forefathers 
made their living.’’s 

Another member, at the first meet- 
ing, questioned the desirability of 
carrying on a study group with a 
white man leader. He said, “‘The 
whites have deceived the Indians and 
victimized them many times. Some- 
times innocent and respectable meet- 
ings have been turned against us.’ 
There is not space here to consider 
the full picture of the plight of the 
Indian group; suffice it to say that, 
given an opportunity to discuss their 
problems in the open and frankly, 
these Flathead Indians face the situa- 
tion with intelligence, diligence, and 
courage. 

Group discussion is a natural me- 
dium of expression with the Indian. 
He has been accustomed through his 
civilization to the kind of government 
in which decisions are handed down 
by a tribal chief, but only after 
lengthy discussions in which the 


8Full-Blood Flathead Indian Montana Study 
Group, Arlee, Montana. Missoula, Montana: Uni- 
versity of Montana, p. 6. 

*Tbid., p. 2. 
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temper of the tribe has been deter- 
mined. Even today the Indian mind 
is at its best when working, not alone, 
but with his group—a fact constantly 
demonstrated in our discussion ses- 
sions. His individual response to a 
question may be uncertain, but when 
the response becomes a collective 
response, reached through the inter- 
change of ideas, it is clear, certain, and 
a universal response. Often, when 
the group was together and an indi- 
vidual was asked a question, he 
instinctively referred it to the group. 
After discussion, the answer was 
given. If the person was told the 
interest was in his individual opinion, 
the reply would be, “My opinion is 
the opinion of the group.” Then all 
would smile at the idea that anyone 
would ask an individual opinion after 
a group opinion had been reached and 
stated. 

The  historical-pageant drama, 
which was a joint undertaking of the 
two study groups on the Reservation, 
was much more than a spectacle. The 
drama explored and analyzed one 
hundred years of White-Indian rela- 
tions in western Montana. It was 
objectively critical. Some of the sub- 
ject-matter was gathered from read- 
ing such material as was available, but 
most of it was gathered from the 
living source. Old-timers, both Indian 
and white, were interviewed. The 
drama was planned in all its detail by 
committees of both whites and Indi- 
ans, meeting separately and meeting 
together. When it was finally written, 
it was read for approval before both 
study groups, then re-written again 
and again until it got the approval of 
both races. When the pageant drama, 
called “A Tale of the Shining Moun- 
tains,” was produced on July 4 and 








MONTANA STUDY 
5, 1947, Indians played Indian rdéles; 


whites, non-Indian réles. 

Thousands of people, coming from 
many states in the Union, saw the pro- 
duction; so that, in this case, the 
results of a Montana Study project 
reached out beyond the borders of the 
group, beyond the borders of the state. 


URING the three-year experi- 

mental period of the Montana 
Study, the first year was devoted 
largely to formulating a program of 
action and setting the stage for such 
action. The second year was used 
mainly in experimenting with meth- 
ods and techniques of carrying out 
the program in the field—not behind 
a desk and in a classroom. It was 
really not until the third year that the 
Montana Study had matured to a 
point where it could be presented to 
the people as a philosophy, with 
practical methods and techniques for 
use in the field, which, if given a 
proper hearing, might well revitalize 
small- -community living. 

As a program in adult education it 
is of special interest to institutions of 
higher education because it offers an 
off-campus activity in the humanities, 
a field in which the carry-over from 
classroom to life seems not to have 
been very effective. Fully aware of 
this ineffectiveness, the Montana 
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Study directed its humanities pro- 
gram of community education to all 
citizens—those who had had the ad- 
vantage of college as well as those 
who had not. The program was built 
on the assumption that education 
is not something that is, it is some- 
thing that constantly must be made 
to be; it is not something that is left 
behind in a classroom when a degree 
or certificate is granted, it is some- 
thing that follows the individual into 
life and living, keeping always before 
him those ideals which are the bases 
of the liberal education American insti- 
tutions of learning traditionally offer. 

Whether or not a program like the 
Montana Study is successful in its 
objectives must depend, in the last 
analysis, upon what colleges and uni- 
versities choose to do about it. For 
they alone have the staff to carry it 
out. If they have the insight and 
courage to pursue such a program 
with the same degree of diligence they 
used in building secondary and higher 
education into an almost universally 
accepted necessity to good living, 
then there is hope. If this can be 
accomplished it may be possible to 
inaugurate an educational program 
in America which could go a long way 
in making possible the democracy it 
is our custom to associate with our 
form of government. _[Vol. XX, No. 1] 





Women’s Place Academically 


By MEYER F. NIMKOFF anp ARTHUR L. WOOD 


The Share of Administrative and Academic Leadership Assigned to Women in 
Women’s Colleges 


HE present study was under- 

taken in the belief that it 

might throw light on the gen- 
eral problem of the status of women 
in our culture. During the past cen- 
tury in our industrial society, and 
especially since the turn of the cen- 
tury, powerful social forces have been 
at work tending to equalize the status 
of men and women in various fields, 
including education. The general 
trend has been toward equality; and 
yet it is commonly recognized that, 
where there is competition between 
the sexes, the top positions usually 
go to men. 

What is the situation in the 
women’s colleges? These colleges 
have special interest for us because 
here we have institutions one of 
whose special purposes is to provide 
vocational opportunities for women. 
The fullest opportunities for educa- 
tional leadership for women are now 
provided by the women’s colleges and 
always have been, as will be shown. 
Still, the question may be asked: 
Have these opportunities for women 
increased during the past fifty years 
or so? Our interest is in trends, 
because trends indicate the direction 
in which we are now traveling and are 
likely to travel in the near future. 

A schedule on the position of 
women on the administrative and 
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teaching staffs of women’s colleges, 
together with a letter of explanation, 
was mailed to the registrars of all the 
non-Catholic women’s colleges in the 
United States, as listed in the Educa- 
tional Directory, 1945-46. The Catho- 
lic colleges were excluded in the 
interest of obtaining a homogeneous 
sample, since the factors determining 
the leadership of the Catholic colleges 
for women are largely of church 
origin, and do not, to such an extent 
as in the case of the other colleges, 
reflect the operation of the general 
social forces affecting the status of 
women. Co-ordinate colleges were 
also excluded, because they generally 
share certain administrative officers 
and a portion of the faculty of the 
correlated men’s colleges. Omitting 
these two groups, the Educational 
Directory lists 71 women’s colleges. 
Of this number, replies were received 
from 56, which is 79 per cent of 
the total. 

Since the sample of institutions 
studied is so nearly the total number 
of women’s colleges in the United 
States, it is reasonable to assume 
that the sample gives a_ close 
approximation of the true proportion 
of women associated with the opera- 
tion of these colleges. At least it is 
possible to talk about the trends 
which have actually occurred in the 
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employment of women in these 56 
colleges without reference to the prob- 
lem of sampling errors from a limited 
universe.! On the other hand, if we 
assume that our data are a random 
sample of a much larger, infinite uni- 
verse of such institutions, we discover 
that most of the trends and compari- 
sons used in the following discussion 
are statistically significant; that is, 
they cannot easily be accounted for 
by random errors of sampling. The 
two major trends in the proportion of 
women associated with these colleges, 
reported here, are so definite that 
they could occur by chance only once 
in one hundred such samples. Where 
possible, the comparisons of per- 
centages of women associated with 
different types of institutions referred 
to in our discussion have also been 
tested to discover whether the differ- 
ences could be accounted for by 
sampling errors. Where there are 
enough cases to make the test, in all 
but two instances the differences are 
statistically significant. 


HE schedule provides data re- 

garding the sex of trustees of 
women’s colleges for various years, 
making possible the observation of 
trends. These data are summarized 
in Table I for three different years: 
first, the year when the Bachelor’s 
degree was first granted, for colleges 
granting Bachelor’s degrees before 
1900 (see Column 2); second, for all 
colleges granting degrees in 1915 (see 
Column 3); and third, for all colleges 


1An analysis of the sample showed that the 56 
institutions which replied (as compared with the 
us which did not) tended to be somewhat more 
representative of the northern, public, accredited, 
and more heavily endowed institutions. These 
biases in the sample may affect the magnitude of 
the trends noted, but the major findings are char- 
acteristic of each of the classifications of women’s 
institutions. 
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granting degrees in 1940 (see Column 

4). Inspection of Table I shows that 
during this time span of half a cen- 
tury, more or less, the proportion of 
women trustees increased greatly. In 
the earliest years of the oldest 
women’s colleges, shortly after their 
founding or the date when they first 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF WoMEN TRUSTEES OF WOMEN’S 
CoL_LeGeEs FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS AND 
BY Type or INsTITUTION 








Year ror Watca Data 
Are REporTED 





Type or Women’s CoLLece 


Before 


1915 1940|| 








1900§ 

(1) (2) | (3) | @) 
Le 3 12 28 
Support—T 

I hei cidsn oid Stara booed 3 II 29 
ES ere eer 3 17 20 


Professional Accreditation—} 
re 4 16 33 


eS eee eee 3 22 
Endowment— 

$2,000,000 and more...... 9 23 35 

Less than $2,000,000......]...... . 27 
Region—Mason and Dixon’s 

Line— 
Nuh ivstenewsens 4 25 37 
re eer 2 2 21 














* Trend here is statistically significant at 1 per cent. Chi 
square is 165.35, by using the frequency of men and women for 
each year and assuming that the colleges for different years are 
separate cases. 

t Taken from the World Almanac, 1946. 

} Taken from Educational Directory, 1945-46. 

{ Data for year in which the college first granted degrees. 

|| The paired percentages of women for different classifica- 
tions of institutions in 1940 are significantly different at the 
S—per cent level as tested by the critical ratio. 


granted Bachelor’s degrees, less than 

in 30 trustees was a woman; by 
1915 the ratio was about I in 8; while 
in 1940 it was more than 1 in 4. If 
one is interested in the trend, one will 
emphasize the marked increase over 
the years; but if one is interested in 
the relative status of men and women 
in respect to the control of women’s 
colleges, one will note that women 
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trustees still constitute a minority, 
outnumbered more than 2 to 1 by 
men. This situation will be considered 
further later on. 

Table I classifies the data according 
to whether the colleges are private or 
public, accredited or unaccredited, 
north or south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and have endowments 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF WoMEN ADMINISTRATIVE HEaDs 
or Women’s COLLEGES FoR DIFFERENT 
PERIODS AND BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

















Year ror Wuicu Data 
Are REporRTED 
Type or Women’s CoLLeGE 
Before 
1900 1915 | 1940f 
(1) (2) | G) | @ 
EN eee 17 19 14 
_ 
rivate rer re 19 22 17 
ES ae eee ay. am Rs 
Professional Accreditation— 
Nhs s6su's a vcsees 22 29 18 
Unaccredited............ 9 Le 
Endowment— 
$2,000,000 and more...... 33 33 27 
Less than $2,000,000...... 13 15 II 
Region—Mason and Dixon’s 
Line— 
0 ee 25 31 24 
hse 600.000 12 12 6 














* Percentages are not shown where the number of cases is 
five or less. 

t The paired percentages for 1940 cannot be tested because 
of insufficient cases, except for the accredited-unaccredited 
comparison, which is not significantly different at the 5—per cent 
level. 


of under or over $2,000,000. As re- 
gards the division of trustees by sex, 
there is not much difference between 
the private and public schools. On 
the other three bases, however, sub- 
stantial differences exist. All show 


marked increases in the percentage 
of women trustees over the years, but 
in 1940 the proportion was greater in 
the accredited colleges, in the more 
heavily endowed colleges, and in the 
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northern colleges. Almost two-fifths 
of the trustees of northern women’s 
colleges in 1940 were women, as com- 
pared with just a little over one-fifth 
in the South. Some of the northern 
colleges report higher percentages for 
1940: Wellesley, 42 per cent; Vassar, 
46; Smith, 47. The only college 
reporting a majority of women trus- 
tees in 1940 was the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, 62 per cent of whose 
trustees were women. Comment on 
the significance of these data is 
reserved for a later paragraph. 

As may be seen in Table II, the 
percentages of women presidents for 
the three periods (before 1g00, 1915, 
1940) are 17, 19, 14. It is highly 
noteworthy that as regards the sex of 
the administrative heads of women’s 
colleges, no trend is discernible for 
the period studied. It is also interest- 
ing to find that all the women heads 
are found in the private colleges at 
each period, with not a single publicly 
supported college for women report- 
ing a woman head. The number of 
public colleges for women is small, 
about one-fifth the number of private 
colleges. As to other distinctions, the 
percentage of women presiding over 
accredited colleges in 1940 was nearly 
twice as great as the percentage pre- 
siding over unaccredited colleges. The 
ratio of women presidents is more than 
twice as great in the richer colleges 
and nearly four times as high in the 
northern as in the southern colleges. 
But even in the northern colleges with 
endowments of $2,000,000 and over, 
the trend line of women presidents is 
static for the period from before 1900 
to 1940. 

Some data showing the status of 
women as heads of other types of 
institutions of higher learning are 
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available, although not for a com- 
parable year (1928). A survey of 26 
city normal schools showed that 12 of 
them were headed by a woman, for a 
percentage of 46. Among 150 presi- 
dents of junior colleges, 13 per cent 
were women. Of 116 presidents of 
state normal schools, only one was a 
woman. On the highest level, the 
level of the universities, there were no 
women presidents.? 

Table III sets forth the data 
regarding the sex of deans of women’s 
colleges, by type, for certain years. 
The trend covering the three time 
periods is slightly downward, three- 
fourths of the deans before 1900 being 
women, and a little less than two- 
thirds in 1940. The trend is probably 
not significant, however, since the 
number of colleges reporting a dean 
for the early period is small. 

The proportion of women deans 
was, in 1940, more than twice as great 
in private as in public colleges (70 per 
cent and 33 per cent); about 50 
per cent greater in accredited than in 
unaccredited colleges (75 per cent and 
48 per cent); about f0 per cent greater 
in the more heavily endowed colleges 
(90 per cent and 58 per cent); about 
two and a half times as great in the 
northern as in the southern colleges 
(96 per cent and 38 per cent). Only 
one northern college for women 
reported a male dean in 1940. In short, 
most deans of private, accredited, 
northern colleges in recent years have 
been women. In the public colleges, 
in the unaccredited colleges, and in 
the southern colleges, the majority of 
the deans are men. 

A general conclusion based on 


*Goodsell, Willystine, ““The Educational Oppor- 
tunities of American Women—Theoretical and 
Actual,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 143 (May, 1929), pp. 1-13. 
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Tables II and III is that the publicly 
supported colleges for women and the 
southern colleges for women lag 
behind the privately supported and 
the northern colleges in the recogni- 
tion accorded women as administra- 
tive officers. The two categories of 
“public college” and “southern col- 
lege” are virtually the same, since 
nearly all of the publicly supported 
colleges for women are in the South. 


TABLE IiIl 


PERCENTAGE OF WomEN Deans oF Women’s CoL- 
LEGES FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS 
AND BY TyPE oF INsTITUTIONT 

















Year ror Wuice Data 
Are ReportTepD 
Type or Women’s CoLLeGE 
ae 1915 | 1940t 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
a a 75 72 64 
Support— 
ERRORS ere 71 76 70 
NE oo hued ose on a oe. 
Professional Accreditation— 
ee: 86 78 75 
Unaccredited............ om 50 48 
Endowment— 
$2,000,000 and more...... oi” } e608 go 
Less than $2,000,000...... 83 60 58 
Region—Mason and Dixon’s 
Line— 
NS 555 bens oaesee ..* | 100 96 
ie RI RE oor ae 38 














h Percentages not shown where number of cases is five 
or less. 

t Many colleges are not represented in this table for various 
periods because they had no dean at the time. 

t The paired percentages for 1940 cannot be tested because 
of insufficient cases, except for the accredited-unaccredited 
femgeee, which is significantly different at the s—per cent 
evel. 


HE data on the sex of the total 

faculty of women’s colleges for 
different periods are presented in 
Table IV, which reveals a surprising 
uniformity as regards the percentage 
of the total faculty who are women, 
from the earliest period until now, 
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and in all types of colleges. Women 
now comprise, and have always com- 
prised, from about two-thirds to 
three-fourths of all teachers in women’s 
colleges. In this respect there is 
practically no difference between 
northern and southern colleges, the 
better endowed and the less well- 
endowed, the accredited and the un- 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF WomMEN ON Facu.ty oF WoMEN’S 
CoL_eces FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS 
AND BY Type oF INSTITUTION* 
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tion is somewhat higher in the private 
than the public colleges, in the ac- 
credited than the unaccredited, in 
the richer than the poorer, and in the 
northern than the southern; but in 
none of these is the proportion much 
greater than three-fifths. 

As to trends, the private women’s 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF WoMEN FULL AND ASSOCIATE Pro- 
FESSORS IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES FOR 
DIFFERENT PERIODS AND BY TYPE 

or InstiTruTION* 






































Year ror Wuicu Data Year ror Wuicu Data 
Are REporTEeD Are ReportTeD 
Tyre or Women’s CoLLeceE Tyre or Women’s CoLLEGE 
Before | rors | r940t Before | rors | 19408 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
es 5a oo 5 whines 70 72 72 PE Oe 50 52 59 
Support— Support— 
IN eee 67 70 72 Eee ree ae 52 61 
Se So ae ae ere 86 82 70 EG Ss6cswssbeteeses 69 49 53 
Professional Accreditation— Professional Accreditation— 
SS 69 72 72 eee 35 51 60 
Unaccredited............ 75 71 71 Unaccredited............ 71 61 53 
Endowment— Endowment— 
$2,000,000 and more...... 65 67 74 $2,000,000 and more......| 23 48 64 
Less than $2,000,000. ..... 73 77 70 Less than $2,000,000...... 60 57 56 
Region—Mason and Dixon’s Region—Mason and Dixon’s 
Line— Line— 
es ee 73 71 71 SE covsicercbanses 38 50 62 
a ee ae 71 79 72 a ee 58 56 55 














*The faculty in colleges without differential ranks are 
included in this table. 

t The paired percentages are not different enough to test 
their statistical significance for purposes of our discussion. 


accredited, the public and the private. 

When the data on the faculties of 
women’s colleges are broken down 
according to rank, some changes 
appear, as shown in Table V. From 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all the 
teachers in 1940 were women, but 
they constituted a smaller majority 
(about three-fifths) of the teachers of 
first and second ranks, the professors 
and associate professors. The propor- 





ne excludes faculty in colleges without differential 
ranks. 

t The trend here is statistically significant at 1-per cent 
level. Chi square is 11.57, by using the frequency of men and 
women for each year and assuming that the colleges for different 
years are separate cases. 

tThe paired percentages of women for different classifica- 
tions of institutions in 1940 are significantly different at the 
5—per cent level as tested by the critical ratio. 


colleges have shown a tendency since 
their founding to increase the per- 
centage of women teachers of first 
and second rank (from 41 to 52 to 61), 
as have the accredited colleges, the 
more heavily endowed colleges, and 
the northern colleges. On the other 
hand, the publicly supported colleges 
and the unaccredited colleges have 
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reduced the proportion, while the 
more poorly endowed colleges and the 
southern colleges show little or no 
change. If we consider only the more 
recently established colleges for 
women (those first granting a Bache- 
lor’s degree between 1916 and 1940), 
we find that the proportion of women 
teachers of first and second rank is 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF WomMeEN AssISTANT PROFESSORS, 
INSTRUCTORS, AND ASSISTANTS FOR 
DIFFERENT PERIODS AND BY TYPE 

oF INsTITUTION* 








Year For Wuicu Data 
Are ReporTED 





Type oF Women’s CoLLeGe 








— 1915 | 1940t 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Se eer ere. 88 go 82 
Support— 
OS Sree eee oo 88 83 
I hi: Goons ig Parca al 100 94 78 


Professional Accreditation— 
SS rr 86 90 80 


Unaccredited............ 100 85 88 
Endowment— 

$2,000,000 and more......| 81 85 83 

Less than $2,000,000...... 92 95 81 


Region—Mason and Dixon’s 


Line— 
NN ns % eutinsoncs See's 86 88 79 
BOUTNETN.... 2... ..ce5eesf G8 96 86 














*Table excludes faculty in colleges without differential 
ra The difference noted between the pone of women in 
theoretically signitcant for the study, and their’ statistical 
significance has not been tested. 
about the same as in the colleges as a 
whole, namely, about three-fifths. 
The more recently founded colleges 
do not, therefore, reveal any feminist 
tendency in this connection. It is 
surprising to find that the southern 
colleges in this category have a larger 
percentage of women professors and 


associate professors than the northern. 
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The same is true for the public as 
compared with the private colleges. 

If we examine Table VI, showing 
the distribution by sex of assistant 
professors, instructors, and assistants 
in women’s colleges, we note that 
women have always constituted up- 
ward of 80 per cent of the teachers at 
the lower ranks. These data, taken 
in conjunction with the data of Tables 
IV and V, indicate that women pre- 
dominate in the teaching staffs of 
women’s colleges, at all levels, but 
are relatively most numerous on the 
lower instructional levels. The higher 
the level, the keener the competition 
with men becomes; two out of five 
professorships of the first and second 
rank go to men. 

The foregoing is true in women’s 
colleges. If the situation is reversed, 
and the question asked concerning 
the percentage of women on the facul- 
ties of men’s colleges, the answer is 
nearly zero. In 1921, a committee 
appointed by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors investi- 
gated the question of the status of 
women on college and university fac- 
ulties by means of questionnaires and 
a study of catalogues. In the 29 
colleges and universities for men 
(mainly in the East), only two women 
were found on the faculties among 
the nearly two thousand men. One 
of these women held a professorship 
of the third rank in the Harvard 
Medical School, and the other a pro- 
fessorship of the second rank in the 
Yale School of Education. Turning 
to the co-educational colleges and 
universities, a sample of 104 institu- 
tions disclosed that women held 1go 
out of 4,760 full professorships, exactly 
4 per cent. If the departments of 
home economics and physical educa- 
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tion are omitted, the women held less 
than 3 per cent of the full professor- 
ships. Of all professorships, they held 
8 per cent, and of instructorships, 24.° 


REVIEW of the evidence of this 

study, and of the data of pre- 
vious studies of the place of women on 
the staffs of other types of schools, 
warrants the following conclusions: 


1. The women’s colleges furnish women 
with their fullest opportunities for edu- 
cational leadership. 

2. However, the women’s colleges do not 
furnish women with as many attractive 
positions of educational leadership as 
the men’s colleges provide for men. 

3. The higher women climb up the edu- 
cational ladder, the more difficult they 
find the going in competition with men. 

4. The positions filled by women in the 
leadership of women’s colleges have, 
with but one exception, not increased 
in the last half-century or more. The 
trend line for women presidents during 
this period is a horizontal line, showing 
neither an upward nor a downward 
trend, and the same is true as regards 
the percentage of the total faculty that 
are women. Female deans of women’s 
colleges are not relatively more numer- 
ous than in the past. The only increase 
has occurred in the proportion of the 
faculties of first and second rank (pro- 
fessors and associate professors) that 
are women. 

5. The most notable change has been the 
marked increase in the percentage of 
women trustees from 3 per cent before 
1900 to 28 per cent in 1940. Women, 
it appears, are playing a larger réle in 
shaping the policies of women’s col- 
leges. Yet, significantly, this has not 
been attended by any appreciable 
change in the relative number of women 


“Preliminary Report of Committee W, on 
Status of Women in College and University Facul- 
ties.” Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
University Professors, 1921. pp. 21-24. 
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on the staffs of women’s colleges. An 
examination of the northern women’s 
colleges is rewarding, because here we 
find in 1940 the largest percentage of 
women trustees, 37, compared with 4 
per cent before 1900. Yet the per- 
centage of women presidents is the 
same for both periods, as is the per- 
centage of women faculty members. 
The percentage of professors of first and 
second rank shows a large increase. 


Why has the increase in the rep- 
resentation of women on_ boards 
of trustees of women’s colleges not 
been reflected in an increase in 
the percentage of women presidents 
and faculty members, especially the 
former? Regarding the latter, it may 
be argued by some that women al- 
ready constitute 72 per cent of the 
faculties of women’s colleges, and 
that this is a goodly proportion. It 
is, however, a proportion that has 
remained virtually unchanged for a 
half-century or so, and it is not as 
high as the percentage of men in 
men’s colleges. The men’s colleges at 
this point have been more conserva- 
tive and have not acknowledged the 
desirability of having faculties com- 
posed of both men and women. Nor 
have the coeducational colleges ac- 
knowledged it to the same degree as 
the women’s colleges. If the men’s 
colleges and the coeducational col- 
leges were to recognize the desirability 
of a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, women’s competitive posi- 
tion would of course improve. 

More urgent is the question of 
women college presidents, because 
here we have a static trend on a much 
lower percentage level. One possible 
explanation is that the number of 
women trustees, though appreciably 
greater than formerly, is still insuffi- 
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cient to control the policy-making of 
women’s colleges, since the women 
trustees are still a minority. There 
are, to be sure, those who consider 
that the proper policy function of 
trustees is largely limited to financial 
matters and that much concern with 
internal educational policy on the 
part of trustees is not desirable. The 
selection of a president, however, is 
generally considered a proper function 
of the trustees. 

As to the reasons why women are 
not more largely represented on the 
boards of trustees, only conjecture is 
possible. In the early days, when the 
women’s colleges were young, the 
number of women graduates would 
have been small and therefore the 
number of alumnae from whom trus- 
tees could be chosen would be rela- 
tively small, as would be also the 
number of women prominent in public 
or professional affairs. At that time, 
the view prevailed more than now 
that the leadership of institutional 
affairs was more appropriately the 
function of men than women. It is 
not difficult, then, to understand why 
the representation of women on the 
early boards of trustees should have 
been small, only 3 per cent for all 
existing colleges and 4 per cent in the 
North. But in the fifty years or more 
that have since intervened, the body 
of alumnae has expanded greatly, so 
that ample numbers exist from which 
selections might be made, and it is 
possible now for the women’s colleges 
to be represented by as overwhelming 
majorities of women as, say, the 
men’s colleges are by men, or even as 
the coeducational colleges are by 
men. If it is desirable to avoid too 
heavy a concentration of alumnae on 
the governing board, there appear to 
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be available plenty of non-college 
women of wealth and distinction from 
whom a selection might be made. 
Since one of the functions of college 
trustees is to provide financial sup- 
port for the colleges they represent, 
there seems to be no logical reason 
why women should be disqualified on 
this score, for they are reported to be 
the beneficiaries of 65 per cent of all 
life-insurance policies and the owners 
of 85 per cent of the wealth in some 
states. Women generally outlive 
their husbands and inherit their hus- 
bands’ wealth. There is some evi- 
dence, however, that they tend to 
entrust the administration of their 
wealth tomen who sometimes are able 
to influence the disposition thereof. 
Since the rate of women trustees per 
hundred trustees has shown an increase 
of about six per decade (assuming the 
rate to have been three per hundred 
in 1g00), it may be estimated that 
women will constitute a majority of 
the trustees of women’s colleges about 
1980, if the factors influencing the 
trend line remain unchanged. But it 
is not clear from the evidence already 
presented that there would be a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
women college presidents, even if 
women were to constitute a majority 
of the trustees. Connecticut College, 
the only women’s college with a 
majority of its trustees women (62 per 
cent in 1940), had a woman president 
then. Wellesley, with but 42 per 
cent of its trustees women, also has a 
woman head, as does Vassar with 46 
per cent of the trustees women. Yet 
Smith has 47 per cent of its trustees 
women, and its president is a man. 


‘Bernays, Edward L. “The Two Lives of 
Women” (A special reprint of two articles which 
nae a in McCall’s Magazine in June and July, 
1946). 
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And Bryn Mawr, with only 15 per 
cent of its trustees women in Ig1§ and 
1940 has for a half-century had a 
woman president. 


T IS not a major function of this 

report to consider the reasons for 
the lag in the proportion of women 
college presidents, and yet it is diffi- 
cult, in passing, to resist the tempta- 
tion to comment briefly on some of 
the alleged reasons. An explanation 
sometimes given is that women do not 
make as good presidents of women’s 
colleges as men. Is this a valid 
observation? It is difficult to find 
measuring sticks upon which all will 
agree, but it is commonly stated that 
two of the principal functions of a 
modern college president are public 
relations and money-raising. These 
two functions ultimately reduce to 
one, for one’s success at fund-raising 
is a general measure of one’s success at 
public relations. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to note that Wellesley 
College, the women’s college with the 
largest endowment (about $26,000,000 
in 1947), has always had a woman 
president, never a man. And Vassar 
College, in second place with more 
than $13,000,000, after being headed 
by a man for 85 years, installed its 
first woman president in 1946, appar- 
ently unafraid to entrust its large 
accumulation and its future prospects 
to a woman. Bryn Mawr, in third 
place with $7,500,000, also has a 
woman as president. On the other 
hand, there are eight northern colleges 
with endowments under $2,000,000 
which from their founding before 
1900 have been headed by a man. 

Even if it could be demonstrated 
that women college presidents are not 
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unsuccessful at fund-raising, some 
would argue that women are not as 
well suited as men to assume the 
other arduous and onerous responsibil- 
ities that are involved in a college 
presidency. Many groups (students, 
faculty, alumni, trustees, benefactors, 
townspeople, and so on) have to be 
managed and their contradictory in- 
terests harmonized. It is claimed by 
some that men make better execu- 
tives, and that even women prefer to 
deal with a male superior. One presi- 
dent of a women’s college reported to 
the writers that, however women may 
feel about dealing with a woman as a 
superior officer, it was his experience 
that many men did not enjoy it, and 
that where the feminist tradition is 
strongest, there men seem least con- 
tent to stay. This same college presi- 
dent reports that women faculty 
members at his college and elsewhere 
have remarked in his presence that 
both men and women prefer as a rule 
to work under a male head. If true, 
the explanation may be that women 
have long been conditioned in our 
culture to look to men for leadership 
and to react negatively to the exercise 
of control by their own sex. If our 
culture is responsible for the prevail- 
ing attitude toward women execu- 
tives, it is possible that the attitude 
may change as our culture continues 
to change and to redefine the status 
of women. 

Whatever the explanation for the 
phenomenon, the fact remains that 
there has been a lag in the appoint- 
ment of women to positions of leader- 
ship in women’s colleges. As the 


static trends indicate, the lag is not 
being taken up as regards the presi- 
dency of women’s colleges. 

[Vol. XX, No. 1] 








Organizing a Teacher-Education 
Program in a University 


By J. M. HUGHES 


Affording Co-operation among Divisions 


O FACULTY member who 
works in a university can fail 
to be aware of the results of 

subdividing tendencies in university 
organization. After careful consid- 
eration of the effects of such tenden- 
cies upon the education of teachers at 
Northwestern University, the facul- 
ties came to certain conclusions about 
the way in which co-ordination of the 
resources of the many schools and 
departments of the University could 
best be utilized for teacher education. 
These decisions led to the inaugura- 
tion of a new teacher-education pro- 
gram in September, 1945. 

For several decades, university or- 
ganization in the United States has 
been characterized by the multiplica- 
tion of departments, schools, and 
colleges. Despite the fact that theo- 
rists have consistently raised their 
voices in advocacy of a more unified 
type of organization, the practice 
continues. A strong desire for auton- 
omy has been an efficacious factor in 
giving impetus to this subdividing 
tendency. It should not be over- 
looked that the desire to become 
detached and to constitute an inde- 
pendent division has, at times, been 
encouraged by the parent group which 
favored such division as a step toward 
increasing its homogeneity and toward 
decreasing the diversification of its 
responsibilities. At the time of their 
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establishment, most such divisions 
appeared logical and were accom- 
plished by mutually agreeable proc- 
esses. Subdivision has now, how- 
ever, reached a point where, in some 
cases, almost the only evidence of 
unification is found in the catalogues, 
which list all members of the faculty, 
and in the commencement programs, 
which name all the _ university 
graduates. 

The establishment of departments 
and schools of education led to sig- 
nificant and fundamental advantages. 
Responsibility for the education of 
teachers, for instance, was assigned 
to individuals who, assuming proper 
selection, were especially trained to 
discharge this professional duty. This 
made it possible for these individuals 
to devote all their time and energies 
to the one enterprise. Persons who 
lacked understanding of, or were out 
of sympathy with, the problems of 
educating teachers, were, by a simple 
organizational expediency, eliminated 
from direct concern. With the estab- 
lishment of separate schools of educa- 
tion, universities allocated more money 
to teacher education and thereby 
encouraged improved _ instruction, 
writing, and research. The fact that 
universities recognized the value of 
professional education sufficiently to 
establish separate schools of educa- 
tion has blessed the cause and has 
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added to its prestige. It would be 
unwise, obviously, to attempt to 
improve teacher education by making 
organizational changes which would 
jeopardize these gains. 

Increase in organizational units 
within universities, on the other hand, 
was accompanied by certain losses to 
the program of teacher education. 
The tendency to isolate university 
teachers of education from teachers in 
other fields circumscribed the think- 
ing of faculties. The ideas education- 
ists have about education should be 
as numerous and as efficacious at the 
university level as at the nursery- 
school level. Since a university is 
a great educational undertaking, the 
educationist should, at least, have the 
opportunity to influence the thinking 
which directs that enterprise. It is 
important that he also have the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
the viewpoints of faculties in fields 
other than his own. 


DUCATIONISTS who partici- 

pate in an undergraduate pro- 
gram have a singular opportunity to 
develop and demonstrate powers of 
educational leadership. At this level 
they do not need to talk about educa- 
tion as they do when they present 
education at the nursery, kinder- 
garten, or elementary-school level. 
Here, in educating undergraduates 
over a four-year period, they put 
their theories into actual practice. 
They cannot demonstrate them to the 
best advantage if they are obstructed 
by organizational lines. 

The separation of schools of educa- 
tion from subject-matter departments, 
schools of speech, music, and commerce 
was accompanied by other losses. 
The availability of many resources for 
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the education of teachers, some of 
which are considered essential to 
undergraduate teacher education, was 
restricted. As a result of university- 
wide, jealously guarded autonomy, 
schools of education were unable 
either to become adequately informed 
about, or to utilize fully, those facili- 
ties and resources of the university 
which were invaluable to the educa- 
tion of teachers. Duplication of 
facilities in the university resulted 
from the attempt of schools of educa- 
tion to accumulate equipment. Since, 
in most cases, finance was a considera- 
tion, the equipment purchased was 
inferior to that which, with some 
augmentation, might have been shared 
with other departments or schools. 
The omission of many liberalizing 
elements from the programs of pro- 
spective teachers was at least partly 
traceable to subdivision in the uni- 
versity, which was followed by con- 
flicts in schedules, lack of knowledge 
of university offerings on the part of 
advisers, and attempts to block a 
department from offering courses de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of 
students in another department. The 
principal cause for the omission, how- 
ever, was that the colleges of liberal 
arts, traditionally responsible for lib- 
eralizing programs, greatly reduced 
the number of their courses. This 
meant, for instance, that a prospective 
teacher who needed a liberalizing 
course in science had to take a special- 
ized course in science, such as begin- 
ning chemistry. The chemistry course 
was, in most cases, designed for those 
specializing in chemistry and not for 
those desiring an introduction to the 
broad field of science. Faculties in 
schools of education tried to compen- 
sate for the deficiency by offering 
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A TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


liberalizing courses and by broadening 
their professional courses to encom- 
pass the “‘liberal” with the “profes- 
sional.” This hybridizing of courses 
has not been altogether fortunate, 
since it reduced the number of 
advanced, technical courses, and in- 
creased the number of broad, general 
courses. When most undergraduate 
professional courses assumed the broad 
function of “‘liberalizing,” duplication 
in course materials ran rampant, 
with a consequent loss in student 
interest. Faculty effort was directed 
toward reshaping education courses 
instead of toward influencing other 
schools to give the liberal type of edu- 
cation needed. It followed that the 
other schools tended increasingly to 
ignore the needs of prospective teach- 
ers. So far did this tendency proceed 
that teachers ultimately formulated 
their social points of view almost 
exclusively with professional educa- 
tors, rather than with specialists in the 
fields of the social studies. 


ITH the advantages and dis- 

advantages accompanying sub- 
division in mind, the administrators 
of the various schools of Northwestern 
University, Evanston campus, devel- 
oped a plan for improving the 
teacher-education program. From the 
beginning, certain general ideas about 
organization for teacher education in 
a university were accepted without 
question. They were neither dis- 
cussed nor formally set forth. They 
served, however, as guides. The fol- 
lowing are examples: first, the educa- 
tion of teachers enters into the 
functions of all schools of the univer- 
sity. Second, the university decides 
the types of educational positions for 
which it expects to prepare students, 
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and offers programs which provide 
this preparation. Third, the resources 
in the various schools of the university 
which are suitable for educating teach- 
ers are explored. Fourth, dual ap- 
pointments between the school of 
education and other schools are made 
when the nature of the duties of 
specialists in teacher education makes 
them appropriate. Fifth, if special 
facilities are needed for teacher edu- 
cation, and if these can be provided 
most economically and effiicently by 
augmenting those already in other 
schools, the other schools share their 
facilities with the school of education 
and assist in augmenting them. 
Finally, the other schools of the 
university provide offerings which 
logically fall within their province and 
which are essential parts of a com- 
plete and balanced teacher-education 
program. 

The faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, with the aid of other faculties 
and with the approval of the other 
schools, subsequently evolved a pro- 
gram designed to develop those broad 
understandings and skills which are 
significant attributes of the educated 
citizen as well as the successful 
teacher. The program gives balanced 
emphasis to the following three ele- 
ments: liberal education, professional 
education, and education in those 
specialized subjects which the pro- 
spective teacher expects to teach. 

This program follows the pattern 
of the new program which the College 
of Liberal Arts initiated in Septem- 
ber, 1944, and incorporates certain of 
the liberalizing units which are part 
of this program. Of the sixteen units 
in the new teacher-education pro- 
gram, six are integrated courses in the 
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English, Introduction to Science- 
Mathematics, The Bases of Social 
Life, Literature, Modern Society, and 
Tutorial Correlative Reading. The 
teaching of these units is assigned to 
a group of professors who repre- 
sent various interests and specialties 
and who work co-operatively. The 
program includes four units in pro- 
fessional education—one in_ each 
undergraduate year: Introduction to 
Personal and Professional Develop- 
ment, Education in American Life, 
The Educative Process, and Teach- 
ing Practicum.!' These units will 
not duplicate the material included in 
the liberalizing units and will elimi- 
nate overlapping in the professional 
program. 

The remaining five units in the 
program are devoted to specialized 
content appropriate to students pre- 
paring to teach nursery and primary 
school, elementary school, various 
subject combinations in high school, 
physical education, and __ business 
education. These are the units which 
provide differentiation. In as much 
as the liberalizing units are so ar- 
ranged that each student completes a 
minimum of two years of English 
and two years of social studies, each 
prospective teacher has a teaching 
minor in these two areas. 

An interrelatedness between liber- 
alizing education and_ professional 
education is achieved through dual 
professorships. Dual staff appoint- 
ments are made with the College of 
Liberal Arts in the fields of English, 
social studies, and science; with the 
School of Commerce in the fields of 
business and home economics; and 


1The program is completely described in 4 
New Program for the Education of Teachers, North- 
western University Information, XIII (June 18, 
1945), PP. 10-11. 
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with the School of Speech in speech. 


Interschool arrangements for dual 
appointments and for special facilities 
may be illustrated by the appoint- 
ment in science education. In this 
case, the professor of the teaching of 
science devotes approximately half 
his time to the School of Education 
and half his time to the College of 
Liberal Arts. Since there is no de- 
partment of general science in the 
College of Liberal Arts, it was neces- 
sary to give him academic status in 
one of the specialized departments. 
His duties in the College of Liberal 
Arts include collaborating with other 
professors of science in teaching the 
liberalizing science course known as 
Introduction to Science-Mathematics. 
In teaching his professional courses in 
science instruction, he uses a science- 
education laboratory, in proximity 
to the biological-science laboratories, 
which may thus be used for both 
science and science education. 

The experience of working co- 
operatively with faculties and admin- 
istrators from a number of schools has 
been exhilarating and encouraging. 
It has demonstrated that the estab- 
lishment of a separate school as an 
autonomous unit need not be accom- 
panied by isolationism, with its cir- 
cumscribed faculty interaction, over- 
lapping, duplication, and so forth. It 
has revealed, on the contrary, not 
only sincere university-wide interest 
in the problems of teacher education 
and a desire to assist and co-operate, 
but a breadth of understanding and 
an ability to help. Liberalizing edu- 
cation has been reinstated in its 
rightful place in the teacher-education 
program. Dual appointments and 
joint use of facilities indicate that 

[Continued on page 58] 
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Boards of Visitors 


Union College, like most others, has 
a large board of trustees composed of 
very busy men who give of their time 
to attend the three regular board 
meetings held during the year. Some 
of these trustees serve also on the 
executive or finance or buildings-and- 
grounds or library committees, and 
this means two or three additional 
meetings. It is therefore practically 
impossible to ask the trustees to come 
to the campus for meetings with the 
faculty or administrative officers to 
discuss curriculum, teaching methods, 
recruitment and stimulation of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and the like. Yet 
the faculty need such outside con- 
tacts, to broaden their view and to 
receive constructive suggestions from 
the employers of their product. 

We at Union have found a very 
helpful device in the appointment of 
Boards of Visitors for the depart- 
ments of instruction and administra- 
tion. On an experimental basis we 
have worked with six such boards 
during the past year, for the Depart- 
ments of Chemistry, Economics, Eng- 
lish, Physics, and Psychology, and for 
the administrative office of Public 
Relations. 

Each such board is usually com- 
posed of from five to seven persons, 
though the Public Relations Council 
has twenty members. They are chosen 
to represent different groups of the 
public, about half of them coming 


'Reported by President Davidson, of Union 
College, in response to a request for further informa- 
tion upon the plan which was described briefly in a 
notice sent out by the Public Relations Office. 
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from the alumni. The English Board, 
for example, contains three noted 
publishers, two professors of English 
from other colleges, a librarian, a 
newspaper editor, and a poet. The 
Chemistry Board contains two direc- 
tors of industrial-research laborato- 
ries, two university professors, and 
two executives of chemical corpora- 
tions. The Economics Board includes 
two professors, the comptroller of a 
large industry, the treasurer of a large 
department store, an officer in a steel 
factory, an economist connected with 
a Wall Street brokerage firm, and an 
investment counselor. 

Meetings are held at least once a 
year, and run on approximately the 
following pattern: the group meets 
with the members of the faculty of the 
department at a Friday night dinner, 
followed by informal discussion of 
the major problems of curriculum, 
instruction, and relationship to the 
“market.” On Saturday morning the 
visitors attend classes, observing for 
perhaps half the hour in order to 
form some opinions about the meth- 
ods of instruction, then participating 
actively as lecturer or discussion 
leader, drawing upon their own expe- 
rience. The group has lunch with the 
faculty, discusses classroom develop- 
ments, and then holds a lengthy con- 
fidential session with the president 
and the dean, to draw up recommenda- 
tions concerning the future of the 
department. One of the members of 
the board is usually also a trustee of 
the College, and can take recommenda- 
tions to the higher authority. 
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The whole plan has worked very 
well, indeed, and other departments 
are now seeking the establishment of 
similar boards. The occasion is highly 
stimulating to the campus, and gives 
the visitors an acquaintance with the 
college which may prove valuable in 
future relationships. 


The Veteran as a College 

Freshman’ 

Because of apparent discrepancies 
between much of the printed material 
regarding the veteran as a college 
student and the opinions of the stu- 
dents themselves, the writers set 
about to collect information from the 
several hundred veterans who were 
enrolled in their classes at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. The data were 
collected from veterans who entered 
college for the first time in February, 
1946. Responses from a sampling of 
255 of these veterans were obtained. 

The first problem studied dealt 
with the veteran’s choice of vocation. 
Irrespective of age or number of years 
out of school, for many of them the 
choosing of a vocation is as nebulous 
as that of recent high-school gradu- 
_ates. Of the group questioned, 47 per 
cent did state a definite vocational 
choice; 16 per cent had chosen a 
general field but not a specific voca- 
tion within it; 6 per cent had made a 
tentative choice; but 31 per cent had 
made no choice at all. It is thus 
difficult to understand how some per- 
sons have arrived at the conclusion 
that all or nearly all veterans know 
exactly what vocation they wish to 
follow. Unfortunately, we have no 
similar information on non-veterans 


*Reported by William I. Painter, Associate Pro- 
fessor, and Helen Welch Painter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, College of Education, University of Akron. 
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with which to compare these data and 
we are willing to concede that such 
results might vary widely; but the 
fact remains that the 31 per cent who 
have made no vocational choice con- 
stitute nearly one-third of the group. 

Another point which some writers 
made much of was the effect of 
college-entrance examinations* on the 
emotional balance of veterans seeking 
admission. The suggestion was made 
that all entrance examinations should 
be abolished lest the experience prove 
to be unduly disturbing emotionally. 
It seems that those making such a 
suggestion lacked vision. The ques- 
tion which must be answered is 
whether it is more emotionally dis- 
turbing to a veteran to fail to gain 
admission or to fail in his effort to do 
satisfactory college work. It seems 
psychologically sound to infer that 
failure of admission is the more 
merciful. He is still free then to 
pursue trade training of some tyne in 
which there may be less likelihood of 
failure ultimately. 

It is interesting to note what the 
admitted veterans themselves actually 
thought of the examination. Of the 
group questioned, 64 per cent indi- 
cated that they were disturbed very 
little emotionally by the entrance 
examinations; 7 per cent stated that 
the tests caused a little worry and 
anxiety but no great emotional dis- 
turbance; 12 per cent were somewhat 
critical of the nature of the examina- 
tions (not an unusual number, it 
seems), but denied any ill effects; and 
only 13 per cent indicated that they 
were somewhat emotionally depressed 


3A recent survey of the scope and nature of 
orientation-testing practices in higher institutions 
was reported by the authors in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXIX (April, 1946), pp. 613-21. 
The testing program at the University of Akron 
approximates the average as found by that study. 
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by them. Approximately 4 per cent 
had taken the tests before being called 
into the services. Interviews with 
several of the students who indicated 
that they were unduly disturbed by 
the examinations showed that many 
of them were really not able to 
compete with either veteran or non- 
veteran students in doing acceptable 
college work. In other instances, 
inadequate living quarters and marital 
difficulties, rather than the tests, seem 
to have been the chief reasons for 
such emotional tensions. 

The following are some typical 
comments about entrance examina- 
tions and other requirements, repro- 
duced in the students’ own words: 


“Since it is a known fact that everyone 
is not suited to college life, I see no other 
way to separate those who are except by 
some form of test. (Special barriers 
against non-veterans should be dropped.)” 

“Entrance examinations give an indi- 
cation of a person’s aptitude. Why 
waste the time of student and college by 
disregarding the ability to learn? If you 
pass, it gives you encouragement.” 

“If you are not suited to college, there 
is no use attempting it.” 

“It is not right to let an individual 
enter unless he is qualified. It hurts 
more to be flunked out than not to get 
in at all.” 

“There should be tests especially for 
veterans, as some would come just to 
play and get easy money.” 


A third argument advanced was 
that the colleges should make great 
changes to meet the needs of veterans. 
Of course, colleges need to make 
changes continually. Perhaps some 
should become more conservative and 
others less so; but the question 
really confronting us is whether these 
changes are fundamentally needed 
for all students in order to serve 
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society better, rather than whether 
they should be made for any special 
body of students. The institution 
which serves its students best is 
the one which never loses sight of the 
over-all needs of society for the edu- 
cation which it offers. 

There were some individuals who 
seemed to believe that military experi- 
ences provided all the general educa- 
tional background which was necessary 
and that veterans should be allowed 
to skip those aspects of the college pro- 
gram which had been planned for the 
purpose of providing a broad basis 
for specialized training. In a few 
instances this may have been true. 
On the other hand, most phases of 
the training which was given to the 
armed forces seem to have been in 
the nature of specialization, and very 
few, if any, educators would agree 
that specialization in any single field 
provides an adequate background for 
an unbiased interpretation or under- 
standing of the social significance of 
the results obtained in another field 
of specialization. On the contrary, 
we are tending more toward the 
point of view that one of the greatest 
weaknesses of our collegiate educa- 
tional system has been the permitting 
of specialization before the individual 
is ready for it. 

Most veterans who are dissatisfied 
unduly with what they are getting in 
college seem really to have wanted 
only trade or technological training 
and to have little understanding of 
the broad purposes of general college 
and university work. They are dis- 
illusioned because they are not in the 
proper type of institution to satisfy 
their interests. If information regard- 
ing the purposes of the general college 
could have been given to them in 
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advance, there would have been 
fewer students withdrawing at the 
end of a semester to enter a trade 
school or technological institute, and 
probably many others would have 
made application for admission to 
some other type of school in the 
beginning. 

It is interesting to note what the 
veterans who have been enrolled in a 
university for approximately ten weeks 
thought regarding this point. A total 
of 42 per cent of the group questioned 
at the University of Akron stated 
that there should be no changes 
made by the college specifically for 
veterans. Many added that they 
wanted the complete course as offered 
to non-veterans and no modifications 
or reductions of standards. An addi- 
tional 7 per cent believed that no 
modifications should be made other 
than directing teaching, class achieve- 
ment, and discipline on an adult level 
instead of in a fashion more adapted 
to adolescents’ interests and habits. 
A total of 8 per cent would shorten 
or make elective the broad intro- 
ductory courses, and only 6 per cent 
would eliminate all courses which do 
not apply to a specific vocation. A 
belief that reviews and refresher 
courses should be given to those who 
have been out of school for a few 
years before rushing them into the 
regular college program was expressed 
by 5 per cent. (Since nearly all of 
their classmates were veterans, this 
suggestion probably was made largely 
by those who had been out of school 
for some time before entering the 
services.) It was stated by 8 per 
cent of the group participating in the 
study that college teachers should 
have gone a little more slowly during 
the beginning weeks of the first 
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semester until the veteran got into 
the swing of studying again, or that 
the courses should have been made a 
little easier at first for this purpose. 
As an aid to readjustment, 2 per cent 
thought that they should be given 
some consideration in marks and 
homework, especially during the first 
semester. Almost 2 per cent sug- 
gested that more faculty time should 
be spent in both personal guidance 
and tutoring activities; they expressed 
the belief that upper-class students 
are not qualified to render this 
service. A total of 2 per cent sug- 
gested that any changes which the 
college made for the veteran should 
be handled individually and should 
depend on the degree of the student’s 
adjustment to studying, his emotional 
adjustment, or the length of time 
that had elapsed since he last attended 
school. Each of the remaining sug- 
gestions offered was made by approxi- 
mately 1 per cent or less of the group 
participating and differs little from 
those which might be given by 
non-veterans. 

Again, some comments in the vet- 
erans’ own words express their reac- 
tions most lucidly: 


“Though the veteran has had broader 
experiences than the usual college en- 
trant, the experiences of veterans as a 
group are so varied as to offer little basis 
for course changes.” 

“From a social point of view there are 
very few men who would want to be 
treated differently from any other person.” 

“We should adjust to the college. 
Why should it change for a few?” 

“Contrary to the digests, the war 
hasn’t effected too great a change in me. 
This readjusting is overemphasized.” 

“T can’t even tell the difference 
between a veteran and one who is not. I 
see no reason for changes.” 
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“Let the veteran adjust to the college. 
I personally like to feel that I am mak- 
ing it under the same measures estab- 
lished for others heretofore.” 

“I believe if a veteran or anyone else 
comes to college with an idea of accom- 
plishing a goal or searching for more 
education he will succeed without the 
college changing its way. Persons who 
come for a big time should be failed.” 

“We don’t want the college to change 
to meet us as vetera’:. We are going to 
college because of w a‘ they are offering 
toward an education. I don’t think the 
veteran knows in all cases just what he 
needs before society can call him an 
educated man.” 

“There is little change in the veteran 
before and after service, and if changes 
are made they should be for all students.” 

“The veteran is going to have to 
change back to normal sometime. If the 
college changes to meet his requirements, 
it will just prolong the situation and 
make him feel that he can get away with 
things which the ordinary person can’t.” 

It seems, then, from the results of 
this investigation, that the educational 
problems of the veteran are not so 
extremely different from those of the 
non-veteran student. The difference 
lies largely, no doubt, in the number 
adhering to the various patterns. 
It is absurd to assume that he knows 
positively what he wants to do in life 
or that he is more disturbed by 
entrance examinations than any other 
Freshman. The veteran is slightly 
older on the average but is little, if 
any, different from any other entering 
Freshman of the same chronological 
age. Furthermore, generally speak- 
ing, though he wishes to be treated as 
an adult in keeping with his chrono- 
logical age, each recognizes his educa- 
tional immaturity, and relatively few 
wish any special concessions or privi- 
leges with regard to educational 
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matters. Those who have weak edu- 
cational backgrounds or who have 
been out of school for several years, 
even before their period of military 
service, ask only for refresher courses 
or a little slower speed during their 
first few weeks in college so that 
they may get back into the school 
routine. No doubt most of these 
cases can be handled on an individual 
basis, for the majority are as capable 
of starting off at full speed as most 
Freshmen just out of high school and 
would resent being held back. 

If we treat the veteran as a normal 
individual in a normal student body, 
he will respond favorably to the col- 
lege program and to the instruction 
given. To treat him otherwise creates 
emotional disturbances where none 
hitherto has existed. If we show con- 
fidence in him, he will become the type 
of leader that his generation needs. 


During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, the federal government 
expended a total of $2,953,785,539 
for the aid or support of educational 
efforts. The largest items, all direct 
results of the war, were: 

Education and training of vet- 


Os Pr ee re Pry $2,122,292,440 
Surplus real property for 


ics nrnmimibets and 284,473,734 
Army and navy surplus prop- 

erty for schools............ 201,406,636 
Equipment value of property for 

schools enrolling veterans.. 87,013,725 
Construction costs of property 

for schools enrolling veterans 79,446,379 
In contrast with these are: 
Co-operative agricultural ex- 

tension service............. 27,455,370 
Vocational education below 

college grade............... 25,035,122 
Agricultural experiment sta- 

____ aE eg a EPP 8,950,807 
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A CERTIFICATE of merit has been 
awarded to Montclair State Teachers 
College by the National Education 
Association for its outstanding work 
in audio-visual methods in education. 


Desprre the large number of men 
graduating from engineering schools, 
an insufficient number will remain in 
the civil-engineering and construction 
fields to meet their needs unless jobs 
in these fields are made more attrac- 
tive—in the salaries and personal 
satisfaction they offer—according to 
a recent survey of the nation’s 95 
major engineering schools made by 
Engineering News-Record. 


Taz Western College Association, 
comprising 37 colleges and universi- 
ties and 7 associated educational in- 
stitutions, at its fall meeting voted to 
assume the responsibility for accred- 
iting the four-year and upper-division 
liberal-arts colleges and universities 
in the area which it serves, at present 
the states of California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. The Association will cele- 
brate its Twenty-fifth Anniversary at 
its spring meeting, March 26, 1949, 
by which time it is expected that 
the accrediting function will be in 
operation. 


Tue Radcliffe Graduate School will 
offer approximately 50 graduate fel- 
lowships varying in amount from 
$500 to $1,500 for the academic year 
1949-50. They are open to women 
candidates for the degrees of Master 
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of Arts, Master of Arts in Teaching, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. Instruc- 
tion by members of the Harvard 
faculty is offered in 37 fields of study. 
Completed applications and all sup- 
porting material should reach the 
College not later than March 1. 


Tue Second United Nations Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the New York 
University School of Education in 
co-operation with the United Nations 
and Unesco, will be held March 24-25, 
1949. It will be open, by invitation, 
to presidents of teachers’ colleges, 
superintendents of schools, and princi- 
pals of elementary and secondary 
schools. Meetings will be held at the 
United Nations’ headquarters at Lake 
Success, and at New York University. 
Attendance will be limited to five 
hundred persons. 


Tue Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Foundation has appropriated a 
half-million dollars for the support, 
over a seven-year period, of two 
centers of rocket and jet-propulsion 
research. The centers will be located 
at Princeton University and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


Inctupep in the $12,500,000 which 
the Greater Cornell Fund campaign 
is seeking, is $1,000,000 to help write 
the balance between what President 
Day terms a “trickle” of support for 
the social sciences and humanities and 
a “torrent” of grants for scientific 
research. Four sums of $250,000 each 
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will be set aside to endow a professor- 
ship of American democracy, to un- 
derwrite research, publications, and 
other activities in the field of Ameri- 
can democracy, to establish a social- 
science research center, and to sup- 
port research and development in the 
humanities, including creative writing. 


Aone recent grants made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
are the following: 

$37,000 to the University of Chicago 


for the preparation of teaching materi- 
als for library schools 


$25,000 to the University of California 
for an analysis of university-extensicn 
services 

$10,000 to the University of Minnesota 
to assist in the program of interdisci- 
plinary research being undertaken by 
the Laboratory for Research in Social 
Relations 

$130,000 to the Social Science Research 
Council, in support of a program of 
fellowships and travel grants for research 
in world areas 


A BEQUEST of $551,000 from the 
estate of Lillian Cooper Cane, of 
Jersey City, for the purpose of 
establishing a scholarship fund has 
been received by Princeton Univer- 
sity. The fund carries out the desire 
of the donor’s husband to provide 
high-school graduates with a college 
education which would otherwise be 
denied them. 


Tue Second University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference will be 
held March 31 to April 2, 1949. The 
theme will be “Foreign Languages in 
Democratic Education.” In addition 
to lectures, papers will be presented 
in general and sectional meetings by 
scholars and teachers from various 
parts of the nation. About 300 per- 
sons, representing more than 100 
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schools and colleges, registered for 
the 1948 Conference. Programs may 
be had from the director, Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, University of Kentucky. 


Sixteen free-tuition scholarships 
have been established for foreign stu- 
dents in New York State colleges at 
Cornell University. Five will be 
awarded in the College of Agriculture, 
four each in the College of Veterinary 
Medicine and the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, and three in the 
College of Home Economics. In the 
event that there are not enough quali- 
fied foreign students to fill the schol- 
arships, they may be awarded to 
American students from outside the 
state. 


A  speciat planning committee of 
thirteen members has been created by 
Union College to study its long-range 
needs and to make recommendations 
for its future development to the 
board of trustees. The committee 
includes representatives of the fac- 
ulty, administration, student body, 
and alumni. Its primary function is 
to study the needs of the physical 
plant and to help define future finan- 
cial development. It will assign pri- 
ority to various campus-development 
projects, in the order of needs, and 
will report to the board of trustees. 


Iw aw effort to keep its fees within 
reach of qualified students and still 
meet inflated costs, Sarah Lawrence 
College will begin a new tuition plan 
next September. It will add a “cost 
of education”’ item to its basic fee of 
$1,700 for room, board, and tuition. 
The “‘cost of education” item consists 
of the difference between the basic 
$1,700 fee and the amount the college 
spends for each resident student. It 
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will be worked out each year and will 
remain in effect as long as the yearly 
cost exceeds $1,700 per resident stu- 
dent. The new plan will permit the 
college to provide scholarships for a 
larger number of students and to 
increase the amount of funds avail- 
able. At present, it grants about 
$40,000 in individual scholarships 
paying up to $1,700; it now expects 
to increase the scholarship fund to 
$90,000 in allowances up to $2,000. 
It will select approximately one-third 
of the student body from among those 
qualified students who cannot afford 
the full cost of attendance. 


A cranr of $105,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a five-year program of 
Russian studies has been made jointly 
to Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore Colleges by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. By shar- 
ing the services of experts in the 
various fields and by joint develop- 
ment of their libraries, the three col- 
leges can now make available to their 
students, courses on Russia which 
none could afford separately. It is 
expected that the joint program will 
be inaugurated next fall, when new 
faculty appointments are made. 


Tue Instructional Film Research 
Program at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has entered its second year with 
an expanded program of research and 
a number of new staff members. The 
program is under the supervision of 
the Human Engineering Section of 
the Special Devices Center, Office of 
Naval Research. Its mission is to 
discover and derive principles for the 
scientific development of sound films 
for rapid mass learning. The pro- 
gram has been engaged in both basic 
and developmental research and has 
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produced original films to research 
specifications for use in testing learn- 
ing generally considered essential to 
film instruction. Several projects are 
already past the test-administration 
or proving stage, and results are being 
analyzed. 


Nexr September Columbia College 
will launch an introductory course in 
the natural sciences for Freshmen 
and Sophomores of the “non-science” 
group. The objective is to 

develop in the student competent famil- 
larity with basic materials and principles 
of the natural sciences [and] provide him 
with sound conceptions concerning the 
nature and broad significance of modern 
natural science. 

The course will comprise four 
semesters of work in the lower two 
years of the College. The first two 
semesters will be based on materials 
drawn primarily from physics and 
astronomy; the third-semester work 
will concern chiefly chemistry; and 
the fourth, biology. While a con- 
tinuity of method will be developed, 
the course, at least for the present, will 
not be an “integrated course,” as 
that term has been applied to Colum- 
bia’s Contemporary Civilization and 
Humanities courses. It will be admin- 
istered by the Committee on Instruc- 
tion of the College through a special 
committee appointed by Dean Car- 
man to supervise the work as it 
develops and to provide guidance in 
the light of experience. 


For the third successive year, college 
and university enrollments in the 
United States have climbed to a new 
peak, according to a survey recently 
conducted by the United States Office 
of Education. The national enroll- 
ment this year is 2,410,000, as com- 
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pared with 2,338,000 last year. This 
increase took place despite decreases 
of 100,000 in the number of veterans, 
and of 24,000 in the number of 
Freshmen, enrolled in 1948. These 
figures indicate that the rate of stu- 
dent drop-out is decreasing. Veterans, 
who constituted about one-half of the 
student body in 1947, now account 
for 42 per cent; 50 per cent of the 
veterans are enrolled in 131 of the 
large universities. Men still outnum- 
ber women almost three to one, the 
proportion having changed little since 
last fall. Enrollments increased in 29 
states and decreased in Ig. Seven 
states—New York, California, IlIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and 
Michigan—have enrollments of more 
than one hundred thousand. A total 
of 486,267 students (20 per cent) 
are studying at the twenty largest 
institutions. 


A LONG-RANGE, university-wide pro- 
gram to redefine the basic elements of 
the American tradition will be in- 
augurated this year at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Supported by a grant of 
$10,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the project will sub- 
ject urgent contemporary problems 
to intensive analysis and discussion in 
a three-part symposium. Distin- 
guished guests and members of the 
University faculty will participate. 
The symposium will open early in 
January with an examination of 
“The Strengthening of American Po- 
litical Institutions.” Lectures and 
discussions will analyze key institu- 
tions in relation to their increasing 
responsibility for maintaining the 
essentials of political freedom here 
and abroad. Subsequent topics, sched- 
uled for discussion through the spring, 
are the relation between social respon- 
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sibilities and economic freedoms, and 
the responsibility of the university 
itself in the maintenance of freedom. 


Tue Board of Education and Publi- 
cation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention granted scholarships totaling 
$42,400 to fifty young Baptists start- 
ing their college education in Septem- 
ber, 1948. In the spring of 1949 it 
will award an equal or slightly larger 
amount to fifty persons entering col- 
lege next September. The Board 
attempts to pick the fifty “‘best” 
Baptist graduates each year. The 
standards are scholastic ability and 
accomplishment as shown by high- 
school records, the Otis mental test, 
and the College Entrance Board 
Examination; demonstrated leader- 
ship ability in both community and 
church life; and financial need. Most 
of the scholars are attending Baptist 
colleges, but a number of those 
granted scholarships chose to enroll 
in non-Baptist institutions. 


Accorpine to Business Week, a 
large number of companies that select 
trainees from college graduating 
classes are seeking a new technique 
for making their selections. A study 
of 1,167 college trainees in 247 com- 
panies, made by a management- 
consultant firm, has found that 42 per 
cent of the trainees proved unsatis- 
factory or left their jobs before the 
end of one year. Robert M. Mc- 
Murry, head of the firm that made 
the study, believes that the results 
show that “you can put too much 
stress on academic record, high intel- 
ligence quotient, and good appearance. 
Even with standard psychological 
tests, you may not pick a winner.” 
Mr. McMurry notes that not every 
job needs the same stability and 
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ingenuity, and points out that the 
selection procedure should evaluate 
the degree of emotional maturity the 
applicant has in relation to the job he 
wants. He recommends a clear defi- 
nition of personality qualifications for 
a job and a patterned interview that 
discounts the interviewer’s personal 
biases. The article adds that com- 
panies that have picked their trainees 
according to the standards suggested 
report almost uniform success. 


Ewcovuracep by their success during 
the past two years, British universi- 
ties, in co-operation with the Institute 
of International Education and the 
British Council, are expanding their 
program of summer schools for over- 
seas students in 1949. The number 
of courses will be increased and pro- 
vision made for a larger body of 
American students. 

The universities concerned, and the 
schedule of the courses are: 

University Course Titles 
Menseel........ West Country Links 

America 


Liverpool..... Town Planning 


with 


Birmingham . .Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
Drama 

Edinburgh. ...The European Tradition 

Leadgen....... Twentieth Century English 
Literature 

Nottingham...The Background and Charac- 


ter of English Social Life 
Ouford........ Modern European Civilization 
Ancient Greece 
.The Growth of Democratic 


Southampton. 
Government in Britain 


Manchester 
and Sheffield 
jointly....... The English Industrial World 


The courses are intended primarily 
for graduates and teachers who have 
done previous study in the subjects 
offered, but in some cases undergrad- 
uates in their junior or senior years, 
with good academic records, will be 
eligible to attend. Preference will 
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be given to those who wish to take the 
full period of a course. At some uni- 
versities special assistance will be 
given to students preparing theses in 
their subjects. 

Arrangements are being made to 
accommodate 780 students from the 
United States, but the distribution of 
students among the various universi- 
ties will be arranged to allow the 
courses to be conducted in seminars, 
All the courses will be residential. 
Students will live either in colleges, as 
at Oxford, or in university hostels, 
as at London. 

The cost of the courses, including 
tuition and maintenance for the six 
weeks but not travel expenses, will 
range from $216 to $264. A few 
scholarships, some all-inclusive, oth- 
ers for travel only, will be available 
to highly qualified applicants. The 
schools will be recognized by the Vet- 
erans Administration for grants under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Students who complete their courses 
to the satisfaction of their tutors will 
be given certificates of attendance. 
Those who desire to qualify for cred- 
its, under the system in use in the 
United States, should make the nec- 
essary arrangements with the regis- 
trars of their own home universities. 

All enquiries about the summer 
schools should be made to the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York. The 
Institute will make the final selection 
of successful applicants. Students 
interested in more than one of the 
courses offered will be invited to 
specify their second and third choices 
on the application form. All applica- 
tions must be received by the Insti- 
tute by March 1, 1949, and candi- 
dates will be informed of the result of 
their applications by April 1, 1949. 
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Faculty Rating by Students 
E United States National 
Student Association is to be 
congratulated on having un- 
dertaken as one of its major projects 
the improvement of instruction in 
colleges and universities through rat- 
ing by students of instructors and 
courses. The practice of such rating 
is not new; it has existed sporadically 
for a long time. Many instructors 
individually have developed more or 
less elaborate plans which they ask 
their students to use in evaluating the 
courses they give. In some institu- 
tions, students rate all teachers, or all 
who wish to be rated. 

The Association is working for the 
extension and improvement of this 
practice. It has requested its repre- 
sentatives on each campus to take 
steps to initiate a faculty-rating 
system, through a_ student-faculty 
committee if practicable; and, if not, 
through the appropriate administra- 
tive officer. It has developed five 
rating forms which differ in various 
ways, but which are similar in that 
each provides scales on which the 
student can rate his instructor on a 
number of characteristics. The rat- 
ings are to be anonymous. 

The Association insists upon the 
importance of “unity of purpose of 
the teacher and student” if a course 
is to be effective. It believes that 
proper use of a rating blank can pro- 
mote such unity. In answer to the 
argument that students are not ma- 
ture enough to evaluate their teach- 
ers, it contends that “the maturity 
required to fill out the faculty- 
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evaluation form is no greater than 
that required to carry on functions of 
everyday college life.” It points out 
that rating by students is not to be 
regarded as the only, or even the chief, 
means for the evaluation of teachers. 
It is one means by which the teacher 
can be helped to improve his teaching. 

In this argument, the Association 
is on firm ground. Rating of instruc- 
tors by students, particularly rating 
of those who wish it, can contribute 
substantially to the improvement of 
instruction. No one in his senses 
would maintain that such ratings 
should be taken at face value, and 
other criteria disregarded. Students 
are immature as compared with their 
instructors and are not infallible in 
their judgments of what is best for 
them. On the other hand, every 
teacher needs to see himself as others 
see him—a most difficult task—and 
use the knowledge so gained to 
improve his work. Rating by stu- 
dents is an important source of such 
knowledge. In short, it is not true in 
educational matters that the cus- 
tomer is always right, but it is true 
that he should always be consulted 
and that serious consideration should 
always be given to what he has to say. 


O WE wish the National Student 

Association every success in car- 
rying out its project. But we hope 
that it will modify its plan by includ- 
ing in it another, and quite different, 
method of instructor- and course- 
evaluation. This is the method of 
group judgment, based on group 
discussion. The method works in this 
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way. At an appropriate time, the 
instructor announces that he is asking 
the class to devote one or two periods 
at the close of the term to an evalua- 
tion of the course. He asks the class 
to elect from its own members a 
chairman and a secretary for the 
evaluation. He outlines the duties of 
these two officers, emphasizes the 
importance of selecting persons who 
have the proper qualifications, and 
presides at their election. He requests 
the most searching evaluation. 

On the day or days of the evalua- 
tion, the teacher is absent; hence 
every member of the class can speak 
with complete freedom. Under the 
leadership of the chairman, the stu- 
dents discuss the course and reach 
conclusions about its points of 
strength and weakness. Usually, 
some of the judgments are unanimous 
and some represent the opinion of a 
large majority. On some matters 
there will probably be a more or less 
even division. The judgments reached 
are recorded by the secretary in such 
a way as to show the degree of con- 
sensus represented by each but not to 
indicate the opinion of any one stu- 
dent. This report of the secretary is 
presented to the instructor. 

On the basis of limited but highly 
favorable experience with this method, 
the writer can affirm that it has 
important advantages. It differs from 
the use of a rating blank in much the 
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same way that the work of a delib- 
erative assembly differs from the pro- 
cedure involved in conducting a ref- 
erendum or opinion poll. It calls for 
give-and-take discussion, which gets at 
matters that would not be reached by 
other methods. It is likely to lead to 
conclusions that no individual stu- 
dent would have reached without the 
stimulus of group discussion. It pro- 
vides a highly educative experience 
for those who participate; indeed, 
students in classes where this practice 
has been followed have sometimes 
said that the evaluation session was 
the best class period of the entire 
quarter. It can do much to promote 
that “unity of purpose” between 
teacher and students which the Asso- 
ciation rightly emphasizes. This is 
particularly true if the report of the 
group is discussed by the teacher and 
the class at a later session. 

This method is not a cure-all, nor 
is it foolproof. As with any rating 
plan, much depends upon the teach- 
er’s genuine desire for searching criti- 
cism and his ability to convince the 
class that the judgments it expresses 
will be given serious consideration. 
Much depends also upon the choice of 
a chairman who is a good group 
leader. But the method has great 
possibilities and deserves to be widely 
used. Hence we hope that the N.S.A. 
will promote it, as well as the use of 
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A Great Conveyer and Synthesizer 


Francis LieBer: NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LiserRAL, by Frank Freidel. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1947. xiii+445 pp. 
$4.50. 

The first glimpse (1806) is of a boy, 

ed eight, weeping at the sight of 

Na oleon’s troops in Berlin. The last is 

of Lieber, an old man (1872), listening, 

and dying, while Matilda reads to him. 

Between these events is spread the fitful 

Tun und Streben of a remarkable man in 

a no-less-remarkable century. Looking 

to Lieber’s negations—anti-Darwinian, 

anti-feminist, anti-labor unionist, anti- 

French, anti-Catholic—one might fancy 

him the arch spirit of denial, a veritable 

Mephistopheles, der Geist der stets ver- 

neint. So he must have seemed to pro- 

tagonists of those groups. big yr 
would be one-sided, however; for Lieber 
more than balanced negation with afirma- 
tion, and identified himself with numer- 
ous causes and movements. He was 

German soldier and patriot; enthusiastic 

Turner and teacher of gymnastics; 

prison reformer; would-be fighter for 

Greek freedom; ardent nationalist; in- 

fluential advocate of international law. 

Add to these that he was something of a 

journalist, encyclopedist, expounder of the 
nited States to Casha and bearer of 

German culture to a rather crude 

America, author of influential works in 

the realm of political science, stanch and 

rolific defender of the Union, even a 
ree-trade Republican, and it is at once 
evident that Lieber’s life was far beyond 
the design of ordinary men. 

Possessed of a keen mind, well fortified 
by study, Lieber was well equipped to 
play a réle of importance in the intel- 
ectual and political life of the United 
States. His personality was no less an 
asset than his intellectual qualifications. 
His life, largely academic, despite forays 
into practical affairs, affords telling 
glimpses of American collegiate institu- 
tions—little to their credit. Like so 
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many academicians, Lieber was always 
looking for a_ better position. He 
dreamed of a professorship at Harvard, 
spent his most vigorous years at South 
Carolina College, and finally settled for 
Columbia! There he was unceremoni- 
ously shifted from the College to the 
Law School. 

Generally outspoken, Lieber at times 
trimmed his sails to the wind. Academic 
freedom was more honored in word than 

deed. Lieber’s 530 pages of Civil Lib- 
rty and Self-Government, a _ reviewer 
nointed out, could be read by a stranger 

thout learning that slavery existed in 
wie United States or in South Carolina. 
Small wonder that it became a textbook 
at the University of Virginia; or that it 
was required reading for bar candidates 
in South Carolina! In the economic 
sphere, Lieber saw eye to eye with the 
best people, and became known as a 
“safe” writer. Ever the firm advocate 
of property, he was blind to the evils of 
expanding capitalism. 
ot every life of an academician can 
be read at one sitting; that this one can 
be, is due in part to Lieber, partly to 
Freidel. The author has sifted a heap of 
documents; he has made them tell an 
intelligible story. He has told it well. 
Its reading will reward many. It is care- 
fully documented, well indexed, and has 
a brief critical note on other Lieber 
studies. It will suit the scholar. But the 
more general reader need not turn aside. 
Freidel’s judgment of Lieber has much 
to recommend it: not “‘a great and orig- 
inal thinker,” but “as a conveyor and 
synthesizer, if not as an originator .. . 
[he] was indeed great” (page 417). 

A few features of the book are less fair. 
Repeated characterizations of Lieber as 
“the political theorist,” “erudite political 
theorist,” “resourceful professor,” “alert 
scholar,” become cloying (pages 378, 
382, 388, et passim). Occasionally the 
organization might have been better; for 
instance, there is an abrupt six-page 
diversion from the discussion of “aboli- 
tionist or apologist” to events in Ger- 
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Perhaps certain 


many (pages 242-48). 
with 


aspects of Lieber’s life might, 
profit, be more fully told. 

Tuomas Woopy 

University of Pennsylvania 


Based upon Official Sources 
THE CuLtTurRAL AppROACH: ANOTHER 

Way Nn INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

by Ruth Emily McMurry and Muna 

Lee. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 

University of North Carolina Press, 

1947. xi+280 pp. $3.50. 

This is an important book which should 
be read by all men and women engaged in 
education. The Introduction by Archibald 
MacLeish informs us that “[the authors’] 
purpose has been to bring together into 
one volume the record i the efforts of 
contemporary governments to use certain 
aspects of their national cultures for the 

urpose of their foreign relations.” This 
is Clearly and fully set forth in each of the 
chapters devoted respectively to The 
Intellectual Expansion of France, The 
Preservation of Germanism, The Racial 
Approach to Japan, The Cultural Propa- 
ganda of the U.S.S.R., The National 
Interpretation of Great Britain, The 
Cultural Progress of Four Republics of 
Latin America (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico), and The Latecomer in the 
Field, the United States. 

With the exception of the first chapter, 
“Governments Invest in Culture,” which 
provides an excellent survey of the 
contents of the book, and the last 
chapter, “The Cultural Approach to 
World Understanding,” the content of 
every chapter, devoted as it is to one of 
the countries just enumerated, is based 
exclusively upon official sources: laws, 
decrees, reports, and parliamentary de- 
bates. The last chapter, the best in 
a book of good chapters, gives the con- 
clusions of the authors on the programs 
of the ten countries described and also 
their admirable opinions on the place of 
the cultural approach in the foreign 
policies of those nations. Each chapter 
is full of information, some of which will in 
all probability be new to the reader. 

From the time when French Cath- 
olic teaching missionaries in the mid- 
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nineteenth century established schools, 
orphanages, hospitals, and agricultural 
stations throughout the Near East to 
the present day, the French government 
has increased its determination to main- 
tain French cultural influence everywhere 
abroad the more their political influence 
declined. 

The German story was very different. 
Surplus Germans for many decades had 
emigrated to Bohemia, the Balkans, 
Russia, and _ several " Latin-American 
countries, and formed enclaves maintain- 
ing their own language and culture. 
After German unity was achieved, the 
German government awoke to the wisdom 
of tying these colonies to the mother 
country. The first official grant was 
made in the support of a German school 
in Constantinople in 1875. German 
government support for German cultural 
influence abroad was constantly increased 
and reached very large sums under the 
Nazis in the interest of expanding their 
political influence more than their cultural. 

Very little was done for the expansion 
of Russian cultural influence under the 
czars. Pan-Slavism was essentially a 
political movement. Organized efforts 
under the Soviets awaited the death of 
Lenin and the comparative subsidence 
of world revolution. In 1925 the All 
Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries was established. 
It is everywhere known as VOKS from 
the initial letters of the first four Russian 
words. During the years before the 
second World War, VOKS was very 
active in establishing Russian Institutes 
in other countries and in expanding 
knowledge of Russia, especially, of Rus- 
sian art, music, literature, and the drama. 
It was only after the war that political 
influence equaled cultural. 

Great Britain was much slower than 
other great nations in developing a 
program of cultural relations with other 
countries. In fact, it was only when 
the British waked up to the harm done 
to British interests abroad by the propa- 
ganda activities of certain great powers 
that the British Council for Relations 
with other Countries was established in 
November, 1934. The British program 
has been from the beginning essentially 
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one of “‘national interpretation” abroad, 
to remove misconceptions of British life 
and culture that exist in foreign countries. 
The British Council has been most active 
in establishing British Institutes in foreign 
countries under British control and also 
in encouraging the establishment of 
Anglophile Societies composed of and 
controlled by citizens of the foreign 
country. Considerable sums of money 
have been granted annually by the 
Government and a high degree of success 
has been obtained. 

During the nineteenth century the 
Japanese were so busily engaged in 
absorbing Western culture, especially 
scientific culture, that they gave little 
attention to spreading a knowledge of 
their own country among foreign peoples. 
The process of absorption was much 
stimulated by the establishment in Japan 
of cultural institutes by very many of 
the countries of the West. But after the 
great development of Japanese power 
and influence in the twentieth century, 
the Japanese government subsidized the 
establishment of Japanese societies in 
the Philippines and Siam, and during the 
second World War began doing the same 
in every country they conquered. Before 
and during the war the cultural approach 


‘had a pronounced racial and political 


aspect directed to incorporating neighbor- 
ing peoples into the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

The United States was one of the very 
last countries to inaugurate an official 
policy of cultural relations with foreign 
countries. The rabid anti-American propa- 
ganda of the Nazis in the Latin-American 
countries required that steps be under- 
taken to safeguard the good-neighbor 
policy. In July, 1938, the Department 
of State organized the new Division of 
Cultural Relations, which has continued 
to exist since under a variety of names. 
Because of the submarine menace during 
the war, our cultural relations were prac- 
tically confined to the Latin-American 
countries. Since the close of the war, 
they have been extended to almost all 
countries that express a desire to recipro- 
cate. Moreover, the United States gov- 
ernment was the most influential in 
establishing Unesco in November, 1946, 
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the objective of which is to integrate the 
cultural relations of all countries. Two 
momentous actions of the United States 
government in the field of cultural rela- 
tions were the enactments of the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt laws providing for 
many kinds of cultural relations but 
particularly for the exchange of persons: 
teachers, students, scientists, artists, 
musicians, journalists, and many others. 

There is a great resemblance among 
the cultural programs of these countries. 
All exchange students, professors, and 
other nationals at government expense, as 
well as publications, lithographs, maps, 
and similar materials. All that can 
afford it, send to other countries docu- 
mentary films showing the scenery, 
national shrines, industries, great con- 
structions such as dams, and beauti- 
ful buildings such as cathedrals. The 
more powerful send daily short-wave 
radio broadcasts of music, parliamentary 
speeches, and descriptions of new discov- 
eries and inventions and other evidences 
of their national constructive activities. 

It is to be emphasized that this book 
is based solely upon official sources. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Guggenheim Foundation, Inter- 
national Association of University Women, 
and other great unofficial cultural organi- 
zations are nowhere mentioned. The 
United States government actually com- 
menced its cultural relations with other 
countries in 1939. For twenty years 
before that date the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a private, unofficial 
organization, had exchanged with other 
countries thousands of students on 
scholarships and sent many of our 
professors abroad and circulated many 
foreign professors among our colleges 
and universities. To the extent that 
this book is official, it is not complete, 
because in the past the United States has 
been best represented in cultural relations 
abroad by unofficial organizations. To 
this excellent book must be added reports 
of those organizations in order to know 
completely the nature of the cultural 
approach. 

STEPHEN DuGGAN 
Institute of International 
Education 
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A Master’s Thesis 


PERSONALITY AND CuLTuRE Facrors 
AFFECTING THE RELIGION OF COLLEGE 
StupEnTs, by Robert Ora Smith. Pri- 
vately printed, 1948. ix+194 pp. 

This study, together with prescribed 
residence work, succeeded in winning 
Mr. Smith his desired degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of Michigan. 
It is a representative thesis, built on a 
questionnaire which one hundred forty 
students at the Yale Divinity School 
sometime during 1944-45 were kind 
enough to answer. Ninety-three of the 
group bravely essayed a second question- 
naire on how religious conditions in their 
schools might have been improved. 

The caidinslone of the information 
regarding these men and their suggestions 
for improvement are all neatly charted. 
The results are interesting, but not 
unlike what one might expect, and 
obviously without validity by transfer for 
any group outside Yale Divinity School. 

Seventy-five men listed “professors” 
as the first of the “negative factors in 
college working against a positive religious 
interest and faith of the men’’; 79 listed 
“professors” as the first of the “posi- 
tive factors working for a_ positive 
religious interest.” Fifteen named “chapel 
services”’ in the first list; 34 put it in the 
second list. Should one conclude that 
the relative influence of chapel service 
is less harmful than that of the professors? 

The suggestions offered on “how the 
college administration could have better 
served the religious needs of students” 
are not particularly constructive. The 
three ranking highest are: recognize the 
need and support facilities for spiritual 
education; hold better and more vital 
chapel services; give up-to-date religious 
courses of high standard. The professors 
were not included in this list. 

Part Two of the thesis is a chapter of 
comments on “Personality and Cultural 
Factors Affecting the Religion of College 
Students,” gleaned from an impressive 
bibliography. 

The reviewer is pleased that Mr. Smith 
has his degree. He has some question, 
however, whether the thesis, having 
served its specific purpose, ought to be 
submitted to the cruelty of critical 
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inspection; not that it is any worse than 
most Masters’ theses, but Masters’ theses, 
by their nature being only one year 
removed from senior cad theses, are 
still wet with the dampness of immaturity 
and dull with the laboriousness of 
graduate-hall living. 

Just this word to Master Smith: You 
have given us some interesting and 
perhaps valuable facts regarding the 
religious backgrounds and attitudes and 
habits and decisions of these men in 
Yale Divinity. Be certain, however, that 
these statistics you have gathered have 
little likeness to the “religion” which 
each of these men cherishes in his own 
individual way. 

KENNETH Irvinc Brown 
Denison University 


Toward More Effective College 

Teaching 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES AT THE COL- 

LEGE LEVEL: AN ANALYSIS OF TEACHING 

AT Biarritz AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 

by J. G. Umstattd. Austin, Texas: Uni- 

versity of Texas Press, 1947. vit+ 

195 pp. $2.00. 

Although dozens of articles have 
appeared about Biarritz American Uni- 
versity, the G.I. university in southern 
France, the first book on this unique 
venture in higher education is J. G. 
Umstattd’s Instructional Procedures at the 
College Level (an edition for B.A.U. 
teachers and students bears the title 
B.A.U. in Action). The author served 
as head of the Education Section at 
B.A.U. for two terms and as dean the 
third and final term. The unusual con- 
ditions surrounding instruction at Biarritz 
and the phenomenal success of the 
University led him to undertake an 
analysis of instructional procedures used 
there. The published results are designed 
both as a souvenir of B.A.U. and as a 
revelation of “live methods in action.” 

Certainly the volume, with its many 
photographs, is a welcome item of B.A.U. 
memorabilia. But Mr. Umstattd wisely 
presents his study to a wider audience. 
There is a plethora of books on teaching 
methods and techniques at the elementary- 
and secondary-school levels; there is little 
material available at the college level. 
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Although it does not purport to be a 
irhensive study, the volume does 
demonstrate the many and varied avenues 
leading to more effective college teaching. 

The author presents statistical data on 
the use of certain instructional methods 
and techniques at B.A.U., at the 
instructor’s home institution in the same 
or similar course, and under conditions 
considered by the instructor to be ideal. 
These data, previously summarized in 
the JournaL oF HicHER EpvucaTion 
(XVIII, May, 1947, pp. 249-53), are less 


significant than descriptions of class 
activities written by the _ instructors 
themselves. These provide no novel or 


revolutionary approaches to college teach- 
ing; the methods and techniques are tried 
and proved. The study has great value, 
however, because it presents a wide 
diversity of methods and _ techniques 
representing the distillation of the teach- 
ing experience of many subject-matter 
specialists. The new instructor can go 
to this little volume for needed guidance; 
the experienced teacher will find it a 
standard against which to check his 
instruction. To both, it will provide 
inspiration. 

The study would be improved by a 
final chapter pulling together the con- 
clusions of the analysis and stressing more 
positively the lessons about good teaching 
to be learned from Biarritz. The author 
might have pointed out, moreover, that 
the unusual success of Biarritz American 
University did not depend primarily 
upon methods and techniques but upon 
the high caliber of the teaching staff 
which used them. Instructional Procedures 
at the College Level will reveal much about 
what makes a good teacher. 

Francis H. Horn 
Johns Hopkins University 


A Valuable Book 


THE Co.titece Seexs Reticion, dy 
Merrimon Cuninggim. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1947. X+319 pp. $4.00. 

This book is presented as Volume XX 
of the “‘ Yale Studies in Religious Educa- 
tion” under the editorship of Dean 
Luther A. Weigle. 

The author is well qualified for his task. 
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He has studied his theme for more than 
ten years, he has sought to make religion 
a significant part of the total educational 

rogram on three college campuses, and 
“ has had a tour of duty during the last 
war in the Navy chaplaincy which gave 
him opportunity for further study and 
writing. 

Because of the vastness of his subject it 
was necessary for the author to make 
certain limitations. His data are drawn 
solely from the period since 1900, largely 
since the first World War. His field of 
investigation has been restricted to the 
college or university and has not included 
graduate and professional schools, junior 
colleges, teachers’ and Negro colleges, 
which present special problems, and 
Catholic colleges, whose religious atti- 
tudes are fixed. 

The purpose of the book is “to analyze 
the association of religion and higher 
education since 1900” (page 1). The 
thesis which the author endeavors to 
maintain is 
that the secularization of higher education 
seems to have reached its peak around the 
time of the first World War, and that since 
then the colleges have recaptured much of 
their lost concern for the religious develop- 
ment of their students and have increasingly 
assumed responsibility for such nurture 
(page 1). 

Through the employment of the his- 
torical method it is shown how the 
secularization of the colleges came about 
and how the tendency was reversed, what 
the attitudes of college administrators 
toward religion have been during this 
period, how the leading philosophies of 
education do not preclude an interest in 
religion, and what colleges have done and 
are doing to bring more real religion to 
the campus. Anyone interested in this 
last problem will find in this volume a rich 
mine of sage counsel and examples of 
programs now in operation in several 
institutions. 

This is a valuable book. It is a 
factual study, a healthy corrective to wild 
statements about “godless institutions” 
at one extreme and “secularism is in 
retreat” at the other. It exposes secu- 
larism as “the potential source of 
destruction of values in education and 
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thus of education itself” (page 240). It 
gives a sound and sensible interpretation 
of that phrase, “the separation of church 
and state,” the misinterpretation of 
which has made us such an illiterate 
nation religiously. The book is well 
documented and there is an excellent 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
After reading this volume one thanks God 
and takes courage. 
Epwarp H. RosBerrs 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


James Harvey Robinson and 
the New School for Social 
Research 
By LUTHER V. HENDRICKS 
[Continued from page 11) 


part of many of the original workers. 
The lack of adequate endowment 
necessitated greater reliance on the 
tuition paid by enrolled students. 
Thus was brought to a head the whole 
question of the purpose and function 
of the school, on which there had 
never been complete agreement from 
the beginning. Croly and Veblen had 
wanted to make it a research institu- 
tion; Beard was inclined toward a 
labor college; Robinson preferred to 
devote it to adult education so that 
he could reach large groups. Some- 
thing of the uncertainty as to its 
future aim and purpose was indicated 
in one of Robinson’s letters to his 
sister Sarah. He wrote: “Perhaps in 
two or three years we may have to 
alter its object and make it frankly a 
labor college. But the general public 
may respond sufficiently to keep it 
going as it is.” 

Finally, after much discussion, the 
executive committee decided to reor- 
ganize the administrative machinery, 
to develop a program of higher educa- 
tion for adults. Robinson expressed a 
willingness to continue for one year as 
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the head of the school under this new 
arrangement, but was unwilling to 
contemplate a longer incumbency, 
He could foresee no satisfactory re- 
sults in any period within his scheme 
of life. This fact, along with his gen- 
eral disappointment in seeing the 
school deviate from its original objec- 
tives and his growing interest in 
writing for the general public, led him 
to resign as chairman of the executive 
board in spite of the urgent desire of 
the Committee to have him remain 
on any terms he wanted." 

The management of the New School 
for Social Research was entrusted to 
Alvin Johnson, under whose guidance 
and direction much of Robinson’s 
original dream has come to fruition. 

[Vol. XX, No. 1] 


Organizing a Teacher- 
Education Program 
By J. M. HUGHES 
[Continued from page 40} 

obstruction from individual schools 
concerned about autonomy is apt to be 
more imaginary than actual. An all- 
university attack on the _teacher- 
education program makes it evident 
that isolationism among schools is 
actually not desired in any quarter. 
As the program operates, professors 
of education help with the liberalizing 
courses, professors of arts and speech 
assist in offering professional courses, 
and there are many other opportuni- 
ties for faculty interaction. These not 
only increase the richness of the 
student offering but also promote 
mutual faculty understanding. 

[Vol. XX, No. 1] 


18The comments regarding the School were veri- 
fied by an interview with Alvin Johnson, March 
27, 1945. 


